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Keep In Touch With Your Experiment Station. 


FN THIS issue will be 
‘found two short articles 
on cotton anthracnose, a 
isease which has been un- 
sually prevalent over much‘ 
f the South this year. Al- 
fost every year, however, 
we get inquiries from far- 
Bers as to what causes their 
otton bolls to rot and how 
ey can prevent it. The 
ime thing is true of many 
ther plant diseases, and 
lany insect pests. 
© The loss to the farmer 
from these diseases and in- 
ect enemies is enormous. 
farious estimates are made 
is to its extent, but really 
io one can do more than 
fess at it. Often, too, the 
armer does noteven know, 
fhen a new disease attacks 
crop, or a new insect 
est appears, what the 
publesome visitor is. 
fost of us who are ‘“‘just 
in farmers’’ are not at all 
vell-informed as to fungi, or 
acteria or all the multitude 
_ flying, creeping and 
fawling things that we have 
OB contend with. Yet it is 
aportant that we know a- 
them. Often the suc-: 
bss of our crops, and the 
ward of our year’s labor 
epend upon our knowing 
Ow to fight these tiny— 
ten invisible—foes. 
| The question, then, is: 
mere are we to get this information—when a new disease appears, 
anew insect begins to do damage, how are we to find out what it 
sand how to fight it? 

















COTTON BOLLS AFFECTED WITH ANTHRACNOSE 











Write the Director of your Experiment Station today and ask him 
to put you on his regular mailing list. Here are the names and ad- 
‘dresses for the different States in our territory: 


© There is, as a rule, just one place to which we can turn with reas- 
Mable certainty, and that is our State Experiment Station. At the 
experiment Station there are men engaged in studying these things— 
fea who have made it their life work to find out about the fungi and 
macteria that cause the various diseases farmers see their plants suffer- 
ig with, or who devote their time to learning how insects live and 

they can be killed. These men cannot, of course, tell the farmer 


Virginia—S. W. Fletcher, Blacksburg. 

Virginia Truck—T. C. Johnson, Norfolk. 

North Carolina—C. B. Williams, West Raleigh. 

North Carolina, State Department—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
South Carolina—J. N. Harper, Clemson College. 
Georgia—Marvin V. Calvin, Experiment. 


Florida—P. H. Rolfs, Gainesville, 
Tennessee—H. A. Morgan, Knoxville. 


FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


aOw to treat every plant disease or how to kill every ‘‘bug’’ that 
annoys him, for they, too, have much to learn along this line, but 
th meas usually give all the information that is to be had. 
» There are other places, of course, where information can be had 
ii these subjects. Most farmers know something of fighting some 
ithe more destructive insects, and of controlling some of the more 
bommon plant diseases. There are various books and bulletins which 
Mi help; some State Departments of Agriculture can give prompt 
ad effective aid; The Prgressive Farmer is always ready to do what 
fan, tho it usually refers such inquiries to some Experiment Station : 
Bcialist ; but as a general rule the best thing the farmer can do in a SIX PER CENT COTTON TARE—A Letter and an Editorial... 
mse of this kind is to apply directly to his Experiment Station for THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND COUNTRY LIFE—How the Church 
miormation and assistance. ; Caw Hele tn Maer WAI. oe 555k ob cee Lice ces ok bie OED if 
Every farmer should keep in close touch with the Experiment THE SETTLERS WE NEED AND HOW TO GET THEM—Two 
ation in his State, anyway. The services of these institutions are Susgestive’ Letters 
| ee, only Boren say the ae pnd Ae ne eS ie WHEN BUYING PURE-BRED STOCK—How to Get Your Money's 
ati , ‘vhgges F E Swe . Worth 
oh FR ral oe * by or alone, this is far from being the WitY A ctu} MOULD CREW Bis YOOD 








BIG TOBACCO PRICES THIS YEAR—wWhy They Are So Good... 23 

GET A PIG—The Progressive Farmer’s New Campaign in Which 
You Should Join 

LIVESTOCK AT THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala, Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDIN@ ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY" BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. , 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the = of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean we 
will try to.adjust trifling disputes business houses and théeirpatrons, 
in any ease of actually fraudul we will make good to the subscriberas 
we have just indicated: _Thecon of guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be ed to us within one month after the advertisement appears in Our paper 
and after transaction eomplained.of, that our liability shallecaver only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aw over $1,080 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when each es v 
rtiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 


advertiser: “Iam writing 
you as an 
of all advertising it carries.” 
154,192 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55. cents; three months,. 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $t.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The TFolrcoan t Farmer will be sent ten weeks. on trial 
for ten cents. Sample eapy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 

















Average Weekly Circulation 
Combined Editions 

















OUR DRAINAGE SPECIAL : 


Our next Special will be issued November 16, and will be a 
Drainage Special. We want short letters of actual experience 
for it, and invite every reader who has drained even a garden 
spot to write us. Letters must be in our hands by November 
5. The usual prizes and pay for all published. 


EASY CRRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Have you, Mrs. Farmer, found any way to’ make your 
Christmas shopping easier and more pleasant? Have you tried 
buying two or three weeks ahead of time? Do you delegate 














the work to others? Do you shop by mail? If so, tell us about | 
it, or about any plan you have found that makes the work | 
easier. Send us your letter at once; we must have it by Nov-. 
ember 10. Make it short and to the point. For the best exper- 
ience $3; for the next $2; regular space rates for all others used. 


MAKE NOVEMBER “PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER MONTH”. | 


‘ oo Progressive Farmer wants your help—your personal | 
e 7 j 

We want you to help us make November PROGRESSIVE | 
FARMER MONTH. on’t you help im getting subscribers? | 








—20,000 new subscribers in November? 


Do you read and receive _—_ from The Progressive | 


Farmer? Do you believe any of your neighbors who are not 
subscribers would be better neighbors and better farmers if. 
they read it? If you do, that’s just where youcanhelp. Andto | 
make it easy for you to get these neighbors to subscribe, we 
- pes to make the following great sacrifice—Get-Acquaint- 
ed-Offer: 


Fe To any bona fide farmer in your neighborhood we will send The 
Progressive Farmer every week for three months on trial for only 
10 cents—the. paper stopped when out unless renewed and any 
man’s money back if he’s not satisfied. 


But that’s not all. For each ten cent subscription wild 
send us under this proposition we’ll extend your subscriptio 
one month—whether one or one hundred. 


Additional to this we are going to pay a cash prize of $1.( 
for the largest list received each day during November, prov 
ded it contains more than 16 names and the proper remittance. 


_ Also; to such good friend of ours as sends us the largest 
list each day during any one week we will pay a cash prize of 
$10.00—A total of $16.00 and the extension of your subscript- 
ion for a week’s hustling. Get in the game to win. 


Make everybody subscribe—a “clean sweep’’—so that 
when December Ist comes you can say: “Everybody in my 
neighborhood reads The Progressive Farmer.”’ 


Special subscription blanks are not necessary. Just write 
out the names and addresses plainly and send them along. But 
if you would like to have some report blanks and sample copies 
to distribute just drop usa postal. We’ll send them “scooting’’. 


A list of the prize winners will be published each 
Try to head the list and hold that position. It will pay Pha 
more ways than one—financially and in the knowledge that 
you are helping your friends and neighbors. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FP 
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For two years the Automatic Piss / 
tol Match of the United 
Stateshas been won witha + 


7 y 


am The GOLT hes outshot 


and outranked all others 

In open competition, ~1 

which proves GOLT 

AGGURAGY. wf YW ce 

Home Protection doesn’t , Z oe 
~ require an expert: shot, B 

but it does require an 


GY /') 4 

ms rovire ah tay” & COLT in the 

— Re Z: house affords not only’ 

=! pega Mo Ze > or) protection, but a} 

—the tae ‘ sense of absolute safety, 

Sas aaa ae It's the safest Automatic Patil 

curate pistol g to keep in the home LOADED A D 

READY FOR INSTANT USE. k cant 

It’s the onlg) 

Automatic Pistol with an automatic 

.., safety—you can't “forget to make i 

(i safe.” ; 

’ Colt Automatic Pistols may} 

“ be had in various sizes—from the 
“% little vest pocket caliber .25 to 
“> heavy Army caliber .45 — 

ah most powerful pistol made. 7 

_ Catalog E mailed free. 

S + If your Dealer does not self 

“a COLTS, send your order to a& 


 Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


AS) 





Steel 
REMINGTON Line¢ 


uly SHOT SHELL 


= Arrow Shells, the steel 
lining puts all the force of the 
That mile-a-minute “on- 
comer” can’t beat out the pattern driven by a steel 
gripped charge. 
And with Expert Factory Loading, uniformity of 
speed and pattern is assured in each and every shell. 

Shoot Remington-UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Steel Lined Expert 
Factory Loaded Shells for speed plus pattern in any make of shotgun. 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway rl New York City 














Send to Scott For Your Plz 


Here’s the planer and matcher you’ve been looking for, If} 
surface, match flooring and ceiling, make moulding, dress 
wide by 5}2-in thick, tongue and groove. Capacity 10, 008 
per day. Strong and durable. Easily and cheaply opera 
Completely equipped wit tion of belting. B 

earth. Write at once for free illustrated catalog EB. d 


~ SCOTTY MACHINERY COMPANY, Atlanta, 








Saw Mills, Planers, Gang Edgers and other Machiner¥e, 








HELP US SPREAD THE GOSPEL OF BETTER FARMING. 


‘INCANDESCENT “~ 
LICHT 100 
l\ CONFORMS TO INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS’ RULES | 
} Brightest, satost, cheapest, cleanest light. Nearest today- (I @v4W \8 DI Mi 
ghi urns per cent. air, 10 per cent. hydro-carbon 
The ideal light for home, office, church, hall, sehool. WW POWER 
\! 


gaa. 
ee ee = TO AGENTS SELL 
LAMP FR EE ING 6 LAMPS. f 
‘ollow Wire an Gravity. — 
SUN LIGHT Co., 1887 Market St., Caatoa, O. — 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


















































































mals that eat it after it is cured as hay?” 
We have never known any poisonous effects to be 
shown by second-growth sorghum hay, and re- 

it as safe to cut and cure such sorghum for 
‘forage for livestock. The poisoning reported has, 
go far as we know, always resulted from grazing 
“the green sorghum, but even this is comparatively 


rare. 


we the second growth of sorghum injure ani- 








ILL wheat bran and cottonseed meal—equal 
" parts by measure—-make a balanced ration 
fora milk cow?” No. They are both rich in pro- 
tein and such a mixture would be too rich in pro- 
fein for any animal. This would be about the 
ame proportion as two parts of wheat bran to 
five parts of cottonseed meal by weight. With 
silage or grass, two pounds of wheat bran and 
five pounds of cottonseed meal might make a 
fairly well balanced ration for a milk cow. We 
annot give a balanced ration for a cow unless we 
also know the kind of roughage to be used. 


SZ HAVE two rows of sorghum and one row of 
‘& velvet beans. Some say it will kill my cattle to 
"graze them on the sorghum after frost. Is that 
Mrue?”’ Sorghum, if green when the frost comes 
WW injured in its feeding value. It is probably 
Detter to cut and cure it before it is killed by 
‘frost. Before frost comes, or after, it is not likely 
Ap kill cattle. In rare cases sorghum is poisonous, 
‘Dut this is usually the second growth or sorghum 
‘that has been stunted in its growth, as by ex- 
tiremely dry weather. The velvet beans are very 
Mgenerally grazed after frost and make excellent 
feed all winter, or until consumed. We do not 
ink the sorghum is likely to kill the cattle, 
‘aitho as stated, its feeding value is likely to be 
‘Wery greatly lessened. 
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Rye as a Hog Feed. 


; OW does rye, ground into a chop, at 80 cents 
H a bushel compare with corn at $1 a bushel 
as a feed for hogs?”’ 
Rye is a valuble hog feed, but while it is a little 
‘Ticher in protein, it probably is not as good a feed 
Mor hogs as corn when it is the only grain feed used. 
»The hogs do not like it as well as corn and prob- 
‘ably are more easily gotten off their feed with rye 
etlan with corn. Asa part of the grain ration, or 
p88 a grain ration for pigs while on good grazing 
Perops, it will compare favorably with corn at the 
'Same price per pound. Rye used as above, there- 
efore, is a cheaper feed for hogs at 80 cents a 
ebushel than is corn at $1 a bushel. The following 


Paable showing the digestible nutrients in 100 

Pounds of rye and corn will make this plain: 

: Rye. Corn. 
Digestible protein ..... 9.5 Ibs 7.8 tbs 
Digestible carbohydrates 69.4 Ibs 66.8 Ibs 
memectipic fat ......... 1.2 tbs 4.3 tbs 





“Where the Profit in Beef Cattle Comes 
From. 


|: YOUR issue of September 28, in your article 

























on ‘Beef Cattle Feeding at Clemson College,’ I 
> note that the cost of gains ranges from 6.4 cents 
to to 11.9 cents per pound. These steers were 
sfold for 5144 cents. Where is the profit? It seems 
@hat the only source of profit was in the increase 
P™ price at which they were sold over the cost 
7 Price.” 

Pp Our reader is correct; the only chance for profit 
‘in feeding beef steers—finishing cattle by winter 
eding on high-priced or even on our cheapest 
eteeds— is in making the cattle worth more per 
‘Pound. No man of experience expects to feed beef 
peattle after they are two years old—that is, finish 
~ them for market—and make a pound of increase 


ih Weight at a cost equal to the selling price of 


the 





cattle. The cheap gains must be made when 
¥ The cattle are under a year and a half old or on 
p Pasture. . 
& For a short feeding period of three to four 
Bmonths a margin of $1.25 to $1.50 per hundred 











Bpounds above the buying price will usually pay 
ES © cost of feed and sometimes give a small profit; 
ut to do this, the gains must be moderately good 














For longer 
necessary. 

If a steer weighing 800 pounds is purchased for 
four cents and fed four months, making a gain of 
200 to 250 pounds, the value and quality of the 
original 800 pounds is increased and this is where 
the profit must come from, except what comes 
through marketing home-grown feeds and saving 
the manure for the farm. 

A pound of gain is usually produced for less 
than it costs only on young animals or on pasture, 
and even on pasture, with older animals, the in- 
crease in the value of the original poor animal is 
a most important item in the final profits obtained. 
I mating the value of feeds according to the pro- 

tein, carbohydrates and fats they contain, in 
a manner similar to the way the chemists esti- 
mate the value of a mixed fertilizer, according to 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash it con- 
tains. For instance, a friend asks: 

“If nitrogen is worth 18 cents a pound, phos- 
phoric acid 4% cents, and potash five cents a 
pound, why can you not fix a value in a similar 
way tor protein, carbohydrates and fats?”’ 

There are several reasons. First, nitrogen 
cannot take the place of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash in a fertilizer, but protein or fats can largely 
take the place of carbohydrates. Second, we have 
fertilizing materials in which there is nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid or potash alone; but we have no 
feeds in which any one material is found alone. 
Third, we have soils that only require one of the 
three plant foods, but we have no animals which 
do not require all three of the feed nutrients, but 
in varying proportions, and these are present in 
practically all feeds, but in widely varying 
amounts. 

In view of these facts, it is simply impossible 
to put a definite and constant per pound value on 
the nutrients in feeds. This has been attempted 
frequently, but there is no agreement in the sug- 
gested money values of the nutrients, nor in their 
relative values. 

For collecting rebates, when feeds do not come 
up to the guarantee of the manufactures, Louis- 
iana has adopted the following method of valuing 
nutrients. To obtain the units in a feed, the pro- 
tein is multiplied by 2.5 and the fats by 2.25, and 
the results are both added to the carbohydrates. 
this gives the total number of units in the feed 
and the price per unit is determined by the price 
at which the feed is sold. 

For instance, the units in 100 pounds of corn 
would be as follows: 


feeding periods a larger margin is 


Fixing an Arbitrary Value on Feeds. 








AM constantly being asked for a basis for esti- 





10.3 X2.5 =25.75 protein 
5. X2.25=11.25 fats 
72.60 carbohydrates 
Total... 109.60 units. 


At 70 cents a bushel for corn, this gives a value 
of 1.14 cents per unit. Using this same valuation 
per unit for other feeds, their value would be as 
follows: 


soeceot.b0 per ton 


Cottonseed meal..... 

RAMEY Fea ele e's UES cer .41 per bushel 

WHEOAE (OTOT cis oars aos) 4 07s 25.26 per ton 

Cottonseed hulls ........ 21.69 perton 

This illustration is used to show how absurd 
any such valuation is, and not to give the im- 


pression that anyone uses it. 

If we use the same method of calculating the 
units, but use the digestible nutrients, then we 
find that with corn at 70 cents a bushel, each unit 
will have a value of 1.25 cents. This will give 
the following estimate of the value of other feeds: 


Cottonseed meal ........ $34.34 per ton 
OAR oo ias.6are s aveveuatenasa .382 per bushel 
INT cong Laden teror’ 5 ake aan 18.94 per ton 
Cottonseed hulls ........ 9.42 per ton 
Tankage (50.1 dig. protein) 35.34 per ton 


This method of estimating the value of a feed 
is plainly scarcely less faulty than when-the total 
nutrients are used instead of the digestible nutri- 
ents. As stated, when a per pound valuation has 
beén put on the digestible nutrients, the valuation 





has varied for different localities, and no valuation 
has yet been given that is satisfactory for all feeds 
in any locality. 

For instance, suppose we give a valuation of 
three cents a pound to digestible protein, one cent 
a pound to digestible carbohydrates, and 2% centa 
a pound to digestible fats. The values which some 
of our common feeds will have, on that basis, are 
as follows: 


RUC 6.010886 oie aa. Baebes $ 0.27 per bushel 
NU Blo o aon elie (eS care ies Gueee weet .56 per bushel 
WHERC DIan: ¢ s6 6 roe 16.40 per ton 
Cottonseed meal ........ 31.18 per ton 
Cottonseed hulls ........ 7.56 per ton 
MOTE BGO VEE 57a %. 0)555.6.8 8068 7.82 per ton 
PRUROCIY SHAY © 6. ea. are nes 10.98 per ton 
GOW POM GEO ws Sree Wale ch ole 14.70 per ton 
COLI RIGS 66 .ca ane ws 3.12 per ton 
Pee BREUER hig: aiiiay hae esweureny var 4 .16 per 100 Ibs. 
Tankage (50% protein)... 35.28 perton 


The low values here given to oats, high-grade 
tankage, and skimmilk, show the defects of this 
system of fixing the value of feeds. 

In short, such a valuation cannot be made, 
that is workable or useful, and consequently we 
cannot give our readers any such easy method. 
We wish we could. 





Establishing His Own Stock-Law. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER reader says he bea 
A lieves in the stock-law, but dare not advocate 

it in his section. He has the right idea, how=- 
ever. He has a fifty-acre pasture fenced, and says 
he will have a stock-law of his own, and wants to 
know how to rid his pasture of ticks. 

There are two methods by which this may be 
done. If no cattle, horses or mules are put in 
this pasture, the cattle fever ticks will all die, for 
they must get on one of these kinds of. animals to 
live and develop. Had he taken the cattle out of 
this pasture by August 15, or even by September 
1, the ticks would have been dead by May 1. 
At this late date, however, the large ticks that are 
dropped may lay eggs that will not hatch out this 
fall, because the weather may be too cool. They 
will hatch out in the spring, if not this fall, and 
for that reason, it will be necessary to leave 
this pasture vacant until July, even if the cattle 
are removed at once, to make sure of the death of 
all the ticks. Or the cattle might be taken ont 
May 1 and left out until September 1 or 15, when 
the ticks will all be dead. 

The other plan, and one which will avoid any 
loss of use of the pasture, is to build a dipping 
vat and dip the animals running in the pasture 
every two weeks from April to October. For bul- 
letins giving full instructions for building dipping 
vat and dipping the cattle, write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
A do to feed milk cows, and if so, how should 

they be fed?’’ 

Pumpkins make a good feed for cows when 
they form only a part of the ration. Their feed- 
ing value may be judged by the following table 
showing the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
field pumpkins and corn silage: 


Feeding Value of Pumpkins. 


MISSISSIPPI reader asks: ‘Will pumpkins 


Pumpkins. Corn Silage. 
Digestible protein ..... 1.0 tbs 1.4 Ibs 
Digestible carbohydrates 5.8 Ibs 14.2 Ibs 
Digbstible fat: . <.i<o. <0 0.2 Ibs 0.7 Ibs 


At the Vermont Experiment Station, the aver- 
age of several trials showed that it required about 
2% pounds of pumpkins to equal one pound of 
corn silage. This seems a rather low feeding 
value for pumpkin, but it must be remembered 
that they are about 90 per cent water. 

They will probably be found most valuable 
when pastures are dry, or for winter feeding, be- 
cause of their succulence. In connection with 
other feeds, usually employed in feeding dairy 
cattle, they may add to the variety and value of 
the ration. Experiments indicate that they are 
not improved by cooking and they should, there- 
fore be fed raw. There is also a general preju~ 
dice against the feeding of seeds of the pumpkin; 
but these contain considerable of the nutriment of 
the pumpkin and should be used, as there seems 
no good ground for the popular belief that the 
seeds are injurious. 

‘he pumpkins may be chopped up and some 
feed like cottonseed meal scattered over them, or 
they may be fed alone, but only as a part of the 
ration. 











What Professor 
Massey Says 




















ILL cement concrete stand fire as well as 

bricks?” The cement might, but it would 
depend on the character of the rocks used in mak- 
ing the concrete as to the heat it will stand. Lime- 
stone, of course, would not stand the fire, and 
some other rocks might burst and crack and dam- 
age the concrete. 








iLL lime prevent cotton wilt? If not, what 

will?’”’ I do not think that lime will prevent 
eotton wilt and do not know anything that will. 
The best way is to save seed from plants that 
flourish where others around them wilt, and thus 
get a wilt-resisting variety. Then practice a good 
rotation of crops, and do not put cotton after 
cotton. 





N LAND that was in corn this year, if I cover 
O it with manure and turn this under and sow 
rye, can I plant it in corn again with good re- 
sults?”’ Yes, you should in this way get a good 
crop of corn, but it would have been better to 
have sowed crimson clover among the corn in 
September and then have hauled out the manure 
as fast as made during the winter and spread it 
on this clover and turn all under for corn. But 
you can sow the rye and turn that in the early 
spring when not over knee high and that will 
bring the manure back where it will do the most 
good. 


S ENGLISH bluegrass the same as Texas blue- 
I grass?’”’ No, the name English bluegrass has 
been given in the West to meadow fescue, Fes- 
tuca pratensis. The Texas bluegrass is a true 
bluegrass, Poa arachnifera. It is a winter grass, 
and can be grown from the running stems like 
Bermuda or the seed can be planted in squares, 
putting a bunch of seed in a place about a foot 
apart each way. The seeds are matted together 
by a sort of spider-web growth that makes them 
difficult to sow broadcast. Mixed with Bermuda, 
the Texas bluegrass makes a fine pasture, as it 
grows green when the Bermuda gets brown from 
frost. 





OW shall I destroy the Lincoln bugs that are 
ruining my collards?’’ These are Murgantia 
histrionica, a sucking insect that came from Mexi- 
co, like the boll-weevil. Being suckers they can- 
not be destroyed by Paris green or arsenate of 
lead. A strong preparation of kerosene emulsion 
will destroy them, but it will have to be so concen- 
trated that it is apt to damage the crop. There is 
an article on the market called Vermine, made by 
the Aphine Co., of Madison, N. J., that will de- 
stroy them. This costs $1 a quart, but the quart 
makes 400 quarts for spraying. One of the best 
ways to destroy them is to sow mustard plentifully 
around the cabbage patch. They are very fond of 
this and will gather on it, and you can then spray 
with clear kerosene and destroy bugs and mus- 
tard, too. 


HAT shall I do with collards that have rotten 

stalks; and what would you put on the land 
to prevent the rot?’”’ There is nothing you can do 
with the rotten collards but to make a big fire and 
burn them up. Then, too, there is nothing you 
can put on the land to prevent it if it is the fusa- 
rium rot or yellow-sides. If it is simply club-root, 
then lime will prevent it. But if the soil is in- 
fected with the fusarium fungus, you must not 
plant any collards or cabbages or radishes or tur- 
nips on the land, but plant other kinds of crops 
that are not affected. Rotate the garden crops 
and do not plant collards and cabbages on the 
same land year after year. In fact, I would not 
plant collards at all, for you can grow fine late 
cabbages, if you start them at the right time and 
grow them rapidly. I have cabbages now that will 
weigh ten to 15 pounds each. But to grow good 
cabbages, you must give them better care than col- 
lards and the heaviest sort of manuring, and never 
let them suffer for lack of water. I know of one 
man who, by good gardening, grows good winter 
cabbages down in Louisiana, and if they can be 
grown there, they can be grown in North Carolina. 





HAT is the relative value of fine ground lime- 
stone and fine burnt lime, and which is best 
suited for grain, grasses, clovers, etc?’’ Neither 
of them is used as a fertilizer for any of the crops 
named. Lime is used to restore the alkalinity of 
an acid soil, so that the conditions will be favor- 
able to the growth of the legume crops, and others 
that demand a sweet soil. The acidity of the soil 
can be remedied by an application of burnt lime 


that has been slaked either with water or by ex- 
posure to the air, or it can be done by using two 
or three times as much pulverized limestone or 


pulverized oyster shells. Lime is used to promote 
the nitrification of organic matter in the soil. It 
will also tend to release insoluble potash that may 
exist in a strong red clay soil. Whether burat 
lime or limestone shall be used, is mainly a mat- 
ter of the difference in cost. Where lime can be 
had fresh from the kilns at $3 a ton, the lime- 
stone would be worth $1. Farmers out in Illi- 
nois get it for 60 cents a ton, and at that price 
it is better to use the pulverized rock than the 
burnt lime. Where fresh burnt, unslaked lime is 
worth $5 a ton, the pulverized stone would be 
worth about $1.66 per ton. But in buying burnt 
lime, never buy the so-called agricultural lime, 
but always buy the fresh, unslaked lime and do 
not freight the water it takes to slake it. 





HE tenant on my farm in lower Delaware 

plants potatoes every year on the same land 
and claims that the crop improves. What do you 
think of this?’’ It is a common practice on the 
Peninsula to plant sweet potatoes year after year 
on the same land, but like all other continuous 
cropping, it is bad for the crop and the land alike. 





TEN THINGS TO DO THIS 
MONTH. 





ET ready for winter; see that everything is 
snug about the house, the barns and poultry 
houses. 


2. Get the crops in; put the cotton out of the 
weather; see that the roughage is under shelter or 
well stacked; store the apples, potatoes and late 
vegetables carefully. 


3. Keep the plows going, breaking deep and 
thoroughly, and keep on sowing rye. 

4. Look well to the young stock; feed them 
liberally, give them dry stables and see that they 
go into the winter free of lice. 

5. Get after the stumps with dynamite ora 
stump puller; get rid of useless ditches and banks; 
clean out the patches of bushes and briers that 
mar the fields. 


6. Give the fattening hogs special attention; 
gradually increase the grain ration; get them 
ready to kill early in the winter. 

7. Cleanup the garden after the first frost; 
put all dead vines, etc., into the compost heap; seed 
unoccupied land to rye or other hardy crops. 

8. Set out fruit trees, shade trees, grape 
vines, berries, etc; make a lawn if you have not a 
good one already. 

9. If you are not following a rotation of 
crops, get to work and lay out one suited to your 
farm and circumstances, and get down to busi- 
ness farming. 

I0. Arrange for a supply of reading matter 
for yourself, your wife and the children—we will 
be glad to help you make out a list if you wish; 
see that good lights are provided. 











It is true that for several years they can get fairly 
good crops by heavy fertilization, but a continu- 
ation of the practice inevitably leads to disease. 
They have a notion that corn does not do well 
after sweet potatoes, but if the sweet potato land 
has a green winter crop of rye on it you will find 
that the turned-under rye will make a fairly good 
corn crop. The great trouble with all the sweet 
potato-growing sections on the Peninsula is the 
total failure to have a winter cover on their land. 
They grow neither cowpeas nor crimson clover in 
the greatest sweet potato section, the counties of 
Accomac and Northampton, Va., and try to atone 
for the failure by raking the leaves and trash from 
the forest and spreading it on the land for the 
sweet potato crop, when by growing crimson 
clover, they could have a far larger and better 
amount of organic matter to turn under, and the 
land would improve without the wasteful amount 
of fertilizers used. 





HAVE some land prepared for wheat. How 

much fertilizer and what kind shall I use?” I 
give this as a sample of hundreds of similar inqui- 
ries. Every time I try to advise anyone in regard 
to a fertilizer for his land, I feel as tho I were act- 
ing as a sort of quack, for no fertilizer mixture is 
equally good for every condition and character of 
soil and one can only advise in a general way. 
One thing, however, is certain, you cannot go far 
wrong in applying phosphoric acid in very liberal 
amount for wheat. If the land has had clover or 
peas on it, or is in a good condition as regards 
humus, it is probable that a dressing of 400 
pounds an acre of plain acid phosphate or Thomas 
phosphate would be sufficient, especially on red 
land. On gray soil add some potash. If the land 
is deficient in humus and has had no legume crop 
on it, then complete fertilizer with about 3 per 
cent ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid and 4 
per cent potash will do very well. But any direc- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEF 


tions in regard to fertilizers must be taken on . 


as suggestions, and the way to know What jo a 
soil needs is to experiment with different plas 
foods separately and in various combinations - 
plots for several years. Then you can fing ea 
what your land especially needs and what it is a 
necessary for you to buy. I cannot POSssibly ti 
anyone what is the best fertilizer for any partic. 
ular crop on his land, since the needs of lands 
vary so much. 


WO correspondents, one in Edgeconibe and on 

in Greene County, North Carolina, ask toe 
list of fruits for family use best suited to that 
section. Of apples, I would plant for summer the 
Yellow Transparent and the Red Astrakan. Por 
fall, the Bonum, and Horse. For winter, Matta. 
muskeet, Winesap, Stayman, and York Imperia] 


Of pears, Kiefer, Leconte, Seckel, and Bartlett 


Of peaches, Greensboro, Champion, Crawford's 
Late, Elberta, Chair’s Choice and Ray. of cher- 
ries, only the sour sorts. The best will be Early 
Richmond, Montmorency and May Duke. Plums: 
Abundance, Burbank, Red June, Shropshire Dam- 
son and German Prune. Of Grapes, Concorg 
Niagara, Delaware and Scuppernong. Of figs, 
which should be planted in spring, Brown Turkey 
Celestial, Brunswick and White Marseilles, ie 





The Remedies for Soil Washing. 


true method for preventing the washing of our 

hillsides is in deep breaking, vegetable matter 
in the soil, and level cultivation, to make no fur. 
rows to gather a head of water. Therefore, I am 
glad to have the backing of Dr. Butler on this gub- 
ject. It is no theory with me, but the result of 
actual cultivation of as steep red hills as are under 
the plow anywhere in the Piedmont country, A 
year or so ago I passed a field not far north from 
Raleigh where a new set of Mangum terraces had 
been made, and right across these terraces was a 
ragged gully straight through the whole series, 
and getting wider and wider as it went down hill. 
The water had gained a head in the upper terrace 
and ‘broke over, and each terrace in succession 
had broken over. Right back of the old Horti- 
cultural Hall, at the A. & M. College in Raleigh, 
the field, now largely taken up in buildings, was 
arranged with Mangum terraces. In one cloud 
burst I saw the water going over these terraces in 
cascades, one after another, and but for the fact 
that the land was in sod, there would have been 
gullies made. But when I was farming mountain 
land, near the foot of the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, 
I always had a sod to turn when preparing the 
hills for a hoed crop, and I got the land back to 
sod soon after the hoed crop so that I would al 
ways have fibrous vegetable matter to prevent 
washing. 

eThen I broke deeply and subsoiled deeper, fully 
16 inches, and had loose soil for the waiter to sink 
into. Then I cultivated@ the crop as level as possi- 
ble and never formed valleys between the rows to 
gather a head of water. And I never made a 
gully, and never made a terrace, and with the 
proper rotation of crops and deep plowing I would 
not want to be bothered with them, for I want to 
plow and cultivate the field as a whole. The old- 
style terrace banks, grown up in weeds and grass, 
with a gully-making ditch behind them are an 
abomination, disfiguring the field and making cul 
tivation inconvenient. The Mangum terraces are 
better, so far as looks and convenience are con 
cerned, but deep breaking and a sod to turn, fol 
lowed by level cultivation is worth more than any 
terrace. ; 

Keeping land of a hilly nature too long in pa* 
ture will finally make gullies. In Piedmont Vit- 
ginia, I know fields that are gullied so that they 
are practically irreclaimable, simply because they 
had let the grass run out to mere poverty grass, 
and the cattle had worn tracks that started the 
gullies. But I always broke a sod while still good, 
and had my neighbors wondering why I turned 
under a good sod, while they were afraid to tu! 
it. But I soon had a better sod and my soil was 
accumulating humus-making material, while theils 
was getting packed for the water to run in cattle 
tracks. I broke and subsoiled one hill field that 
had been allowed to run into poverty grass, 0 
hen’s nest grass, as the darkies called it, and some 
gullies had started. In breaking this field I stop 
ped the plows a little short of the gullies, as I 
wanted to prevent the water getting into them. 
Then I had deeply broken soil on both sides of 
the gully and a hard rim around it, and by throw 
ing trash and rocks into the gullies, they filled 
and were soon taken in grass and permanently 
stopped, and I got on that field a stand of clover 
and grass that was the admiration of the neighbor 
hood, and never a new gully. The subsoil plo® 
and a winter cover crop, and level culture of the 
hoed crop will stop more washing than any terrace 
that can be made. 


I HAVE for many years been insisting that the 
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Psaturday, November 2, 1912.] 





The Settlers We Need and How to Get Them. 








|p WE WANT THEM, GO AFTER 
TH 


EM. 


jt Would Pay to Send Special Rep- 
resentatives to State Fairs in the 

North. 

AY I say just a few words on the 
M subject of immigration? I be- 
lieve the Editor is exactly right in 
what he is urging along this line. My 
readers will remember that when a 
few years ago, the immigration bu- 
reaus of several of the Southern 
States were making considerable ef- 
fort to attract immigration of the 
laboring element from different parts 
of Europe, especially from the South 
countries, I wrote an article for 
The Progressive Farmer advising 
caution as to the class of im- 
migrants to be brought into our sec- 
tion, and pointing to the danger, as 1 
gaw it, of the lower element of this 
class becoming mixed with our blood 
of the less progressive and unthink- 
ing of our own pure Anglo-Saxon 
race to the final detriment of our sec- 
tion, in spite of apparent benefit ob- 
tained through a supposed present 
labor need. 

My advice then was the same that 
the Editor has been urging for some 
time—viz., go West and induce peo- 
ple of our own blood, those having 
broad views of farm life, having some 
capital with which to purchase land, 
and build homes, to come and be one 
of us, sharing with these already 
here, in the benefits arising from the 
combination of cheap, easily improv- 
ed lands and high-priced farm pro- 
ducts, and lending their aid to our 
efforts toward the improvement of 
our soils, stock, and through the es- 
tablishment of better schools, church- 
es, etc..—our average citizenship. 





Iam of the same opinion still in 
regard to this matter, only the opin- 
ion has been strengthened with the 
passage of years. What our section 
needs as the Editor has hinted, is 
fewer land-skinners and more soil- 
lovers and home-builders——more men 
who are able to take hold with the 
bare hands and push to a successful 
finish, work directed by a brain work- 
ing in conjunction with well nourish- 
ed muscle. A large proportion of the 
young mey of the Western States who 
are today seeking new fields of oper- 
ation came under this class. They 
are men raised by ‘‘well-to-do”’ fa- 
thers and are going to new fields, not 
because they cannot make a good liv- 


. ing where they are, but because they 


are ambitious ‘to work in a broader 
field than the home farm offers. In 
the said article I also suggested a 
plan for inducing this class of young 
men to come to the South rather than 
to points farther north or west. The 
plan was this: Let the State Board 
of Agriculture of each State, or of 
several States combined, secure 3 
first-class reliable man of ability— 
one who is intimately acquainted 
with the conditions in our country 
and could state its advantages in a 
way that would appeal to intelligent 
men. Send this man to the Northern 
and Western State fairs,—say, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; DesMoines, Iowa, 
Springfield, Illinois; Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Madison, Wisconsin, etc. Let 
him set up headquarters on the fair 
grounds and be prepared to furnish 
reliable information to men attend- 
ing the fairs who were, they them- 
Selves, or their people, seeking new 
locations. At these fairs only the best 
Class of stock and grain farmers 
Would be encountered—the kind, I 
believe, the South wants. Some ad- 
Vertisine would need to be done for 
several weeks prior to the time cf 
holding the fair in order to acquaint 
the people with the fact that the 
Southern State’s representative would 
be there to render any aid possible 
to reliable people. This plan for se- 
Curing the right sort of immigration 


for the South appeals to me; yet I 
would like to hear what others think 
about it. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





LET THE WORLD KNOW WHAT 
WE HAVE. 


We Must Correct Wrong Impressions, 
Taking Care to Tell the Strict 
Truth. 


aa a 
less than 50 


to various estimates 
per cent of the 
agricultural lands of the South 
is actually under cultivation. Not 
less than 100,000,000 acres of good 


prove the most promising sections to 
seek such immigrants in. A large 
part of the older element in these 
States consists of men who went 
there from the more Eastern States, 
in the early days, and English, Irish, 
German, Swiss, French and Scandi- 
navians, a large portion of whom 
settled on farms in this section. 
From the climatic conditions of 
the North, these men have had their 
habits of industry confirmed by the 
necessity for utilizing every moment 
available during their short cropping 
seasons, and are able to appreciate 
the advantages to a farmer of such 
a climate as the South enjoys. The 





THE KIND OF WORK-STOCK THE SOUTH NEEDS 








commonly used. 


The South needs heavier 





HIS is a picture of a team of 1800-pound Percheron mares exhibited by 
Mr. W.S. Corsa, of Whitehall, Ill., at several Southern fairs this year. 
To the farmer who is afraid of size in his work-stock, mares of this size 
would not appeal, and perhaps on the average Southern farm, conditions 
would not justify the usé of such heavy animals. 
right type, even for the small farmer, than the little 900-pound animals so 


work-stock. It is 
most economical work without putting more power ahead of the farm ma- 
chinery. Just as the one-horse farmer limits his own earning capacity by 
working with insufficient power, so the light-horse farmer fails to accomplish 
what he should because the size of his teams reduces his productive ability. 


Still they are nearer the 


impossible to do the 








land, adapted to most or all of the 
crops grown in this section is yet un- 
occupied and unproductive. 

The best interests of the South 
require the occupancy of the unde- 
veloped lands by white farmers, of 
an advanced class. The Negroes in 
the South have been steadily increas- 
ing their holdings of farm land until 
in many neighborhoods, they pre- 
dominate. Usually the Negro, as an 
owner, is an obstacle in the way of 
improvement and advancement in ru- 
ral communities. There can be no 
commingling of the whites and blacks 
in churches, schools, or local poli- 
tics, nor in social intercourse. Any 
attempt at local improvement in 
such a neighborhood is of necessity 


left entirely for the whites to ef- 
fect, and often, the Negroes, as 


owners, prove stumbling blocks. Such 
settlements are likely to go on the 
down grade materially, mentally, so- 
cially. 

To counteract this tendency, and 
bring about the proper development 
of the South’s idle lands, there is 
need of an army of white immigrants, 
and the important question arises, 
where to get them. 

In any systematic effort to secure 
occupants for these lands, great dis- 
crimination must be used. Men are 
needed, who either inherit or have 
acquired a strong love for the soil, 
who are intelligent, industrious, fru- 
gal, and ambitious, and who have 
some practical knowledge of farming. 
As a rule men possessing these traits 
will also be honest and law-abiding. 

It will probably be 
Northern 


found that the 
and “Western States will 


only possible trouble as to climate, 
might come from a fear that the 
heat in summer would be too great, 


an objection easily removed when 
official statistics are shown. 
The original settlers in these 


Northern States have been multiply- 
ing, and in many cases the second 
and third generations are beginning 
to feel crowded. The original home- 
steads, (160 acres was the rule), are 
not susceptible of continued subdi- 
vision among the younger members 
of the families, and their needs can 
only be met by purchasing from oth- 
ers, at big prices, or moving to dis- 
tant and entirely new locations. Why 
should not the South secure a good 
share of this overflow? 


The question arises: What induce- 
ment can the South offer them? 


The South can safely offer a range 
and variety in soil, climate and scenic 
attractions to satisfy the most exact- 
ing. Almost every agricultural dis- 
trict enjoys good local markets for 
all farm products, and our splendid 
transportation facilities place the far- 
mers within easy reach of the larger 
Eastern and Northern markets. 


social 
the 
can 
un- 


Educational, religious, and 
advantages in the South are of 
very best. Then, the newcomer 
secure either improved farms or 
developed lands, for a price far be- 
low what similar land costs in the 
Northern States, and this advantage 
is all the more striking when the 
productive power of the Southern 
farms is considered. This does not 
mean that in natural fertility our 
soils are superior, but, the difference 
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in climate is the determining factor, 
as will be shown. 

To the prospective immigrant can 
safely be made the statement that if 
he is ready to devote the same pains- 
taking intelligence, and industry he 
is now exercising in his Northern 
home, he can be guaranteed two good 
paying crops each year 

It is, for the South, a question 
mainly of placing the plain, honest 
facts before the farmers of the North 


—remembering that the failure of 
the immigrant, owing to misrepre- 


sentations as to the conditions, will 
react against the South. 

It can safely be asserted, that when 
the real conditions in the South be- 
come generally known in the North, 
there will be a new record set for 
wholesale immigration. 

F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 





$10,000,000 LOST BY COTTON 
FARMERS, 


How the Little Cotton Tare Leak 
Makes a Big Hole in the Cotton 
Grower's Profits. 


HERE witl probably be made this 
year something like 14,000,000 
bales of cotton, and do you know, 
Mr. Farmer, that 99 out of every 100 
of you will probably sustain a direct 
loss of from 60 to 75 cents a bale, or 
between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 
on this cotton, through a certain lit- 
tle leak which you have allowed to 
go on year after year, and yet which 
you could stop so easily. 

This is what I mean: that when 
the exchanges of the world fix the 
price of your cotton, that price is set 
less 6 per cent tare, or 30 pounds 
(bagging and ties) per bale. And are 
you aware that for these many years, 
you, as a rule, have only been put- 
ting on 22 pounds, or less? 

Are you aware that the exporter 
takes the advantage of your careless- 
ness in this matter and puts on the 
eight or more pounds himself (two 
hoops and three yards of two-pound 
bagging, as a rule), and gets the 
difference between wholesale bagging 
and tie prices and regular cotton 
prices. 

This is what the exporter does, 
and let’s see What he gains by it, 
which is your loss! 

Eight pounds added tare, at 12% 
cents per pound (probable export- 
er’s average price for cotton in Liver- 
pool for year 1912-13), $1. The 
original cost for this eight pounds of 
added tare (bagging and ties) at 
three cents per pound, 24 cents. Prof- 
it to exporter, and loss to farmer, 
per: bale, 76 cents. Loss on entire 
cotton crop of the South (14,000,000 
bales, at 76 cents per bale), $10,- 
640,000. 

This is one of the leaks through 
which many millions of dollars have 
slipped from the farmers’ hands into 
the lap of the exporter,—one that he 
has not a particle of right to, and 
one which the farmer should never 
have allowed. The exporter would 
kick hard, no doubt, if the producer 
were to talk seriously of putting 30 
pounds of tare on every bale. Of 
course he would! But if the price of 
the farmers’ cotton is set by the com- 
mercial world, less 30 pounds of tare 
to the bale, then, by every right 
known, “by the right of self-de- 
fence,’”’ he would be justified in put- 
ting on the 30 pounds of tare, and 
have no kick coming from anyone 
who is disposed to do the fair thing. 

Ten million dollars a year loss to 
the farmers of the South, caused by 
this leak, is too much and should be 
stopped, and the only way to stop it 
is for the farmer himself to actually 
put on each bale what the commer- 
cial world supposes him to put on: 
that is, 30 pounds of tare to each 
bale, and nothing less. 

S. H. HOBBS. 
Clinton, N. C. 


Verily, it is not deep words that make a 
man holy and upright; it is a good life 
which maketh @ man dear to God.—lImita- 
tion of Christ. 
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Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganges a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 
princes by means of fables and 
proverbs, 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


*‘To one whose foot is covered 
with a shoe, the earth appears all 
carpeted with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to waik- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 


’ 





For one man to bring seven 
million persons together so that he 
could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk 
with a comparatively small number 
of distant persons would be a 
tedious, discouraging and almost 
impossible ‘task, 


But with the Bell System pro- 
viding Universal Service the old 
proverb may be changed to read: 


To one who hasa Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 





Protect Yourself, as well as 
your stock, crops, machinery and 


implements, by using— 
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mum of cost. 


Apollos 


vem. Galvanized Roofing 
and Siding Products 


See that the stencil appears on every bundle—it 
insures you a product that is carefully manufac- 
tured, high in quality, and full weight per square. 
Apollo Sheets give long and satisfactory service, 
and are the recognized standard. Sold by weight. 


We haye a wonderfully interesting and helpful 
book—““BETTER BUILDINGS,” which tells 
about Apollo Sheets, and why using them will 
give you the best possible protection at the mini- 
c This book shows numerous plans 
and practical applications of Apollo Sheets that 
will interest you, and we will gladly send it on 
request. Write for “Better Buildings” to-day. 































Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, 
‘ -xport Kepresentatives: 
Pac. Coast Reps: U. 8 


| American Sheet and Tin Plate Com 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA, 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New Orleans, New York 
U. 5S. Steel Products Co., } 
5. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


pany 





» Phila., Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
New York City 





IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 


TISE IN THE 
PAY YOU 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


WE FEEL SURE IT 


BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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| just a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMERY 











| Any Man With Pluck Can Succeed in 


the South, 


EING a reader of your paper which 


I appreciate very much every 
week, I will give a little of my ex- 
perience, altho it has not been all 


sunshine. 3eing a reader of a farm 


| paper advertising a colony at Chad- 
| bourn, N. 
; and see the place, when the first ex- 


C., I wanted to come South 


cursion was run down here: but 
weeks before it came my 
house and contents were all consum- 
ed by fire, so I postponed my trip 
and put out a big crop of corn and 
raised a big crop, having 6,000 bu- 
shels to my part at gathering time, 
but it was worth only 15 cents a bu- 
shel, so I decided to hold it for bet- 
ter prices. 

During the winter I was unfor- 
tunate, breaking my ankle, causing 
me to be on crutches for four years. 


few 


| The next spring I sold that corn for 


16 cents a bushel, but still intent on 
coming South, spent the summer near 
my old home, which was at West- 
land, Indiana. . 

On October 1897, I loaded 


9 
Us 


my 


| family in wagons, consisting of my- 


self and an invalid wife, who has not 
walked 20 


feet without holding to 
| something for 25 years, also. eight 
children, the youngest ten months 
old, and we started for North Car- 


olina, driving two three-year-old 
mules to one wagon and a horse to 
the other one, and in six weeks and 
five days we arrived at Chadbourn, 
being the 18th day of November. 

In January I traded one of my 
mules in part payment on 54 acres of 


| land, at $3 an acre, all of which was 


| timber land, covered with gall-berry 


. bushes 


| home. It 


and big lightwood stumps. 
I purchased some cheap rough lum- 
ber, set up some posts and boarded 
up a shanty 12x18 and moved in on 
February 5, with only $8 in purse 
to start on. My two oldest boys, one 
16 and the other 12, went to digging 
stumps for other settlers at five cents 
a stump, and I went to clearing at 
was slow work, as I had to 


| work on my knees digging out bushes 


and stumps, as I could not walk 
| without a crutch. During the sum- 
mer we put up a plank house, the 


| With a 


boys helping saw the timber. I made 
the boards standing on one foot and 
one knee on a box, also we made 
30,000 brick, I standing on one foot 
sheepskin under my knee; 
I built my fineplace and chim- 
with crutch under one arm. 
During the summer, we could 
not buy feed, I traded one of my 
team off for some piney-woods cows 
with young calves, thinking that 


then 
ney 


as 


we 


| might make some butter to help us 


along, but there was not a _ table- 
spoon of cream on one gallon of 
milk standing 24 hours, so we trad- 
ed these off for some fat cattle and 
killed them. We worried along for 
three years, often wishing that we 
had not come here. The second boy 
was dissatisfied and ran away and 
went back to Indiana right when we 
needed him so bad. But we got out 
one-half acre of strawberries, netting 
us $80, then one acre which netted 
us $150. Then my oldest son went 
back North to school. 
Since then, we have 

berries nearly 


made 
every 


money 


on year, but 


| as all of my boys have gone to work 


WILL |! ‘ 
| mule and a $50-cow and $140 


for themselves before they were 19, 





and as only one stays at home, I 
| have nearly cut out strawberries, 
|; only keeping an acre or so Raise 

corn, cotton, hogs enough for meat, 

have our Jersey cows and a 150 

team of mules, mowin 1 lisk 

harrows, cultivators, have 100 acres 





of land, 30 cleared, built 
house two years ago. 
Lived here eight years without a 


doctor entering our house, lo 


Ss 





cash 





PLOWHANDLE TALKS. | 


“SUCCESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Have a home worth $4,009 

debt, with corn, hay, ind meal 

enough to run until next spring, Thi 
could not have had, if I haq Re 

mained in the North. 3 
We have spent over $200 in gap. 

fare visiting back North 


; MY Wife 
and four of the children have Visited 
there once and I have been back 
twice, but have no desire to change 
my Sunny South home for one in the 
cold North, so I say ‘‘Come South 
young men and old,’ wher , 


ae © you cag 
enjoy life in its fullness, where We 
can raise almost anything that grows 
in the sunshine. Renters, come 
South and own your own home Where 
you can be your own boss. Any may 


with ambition can prosper here, but 
it takes pluck to make a home any. 
where if you have to make it in the 
woods. W. H. HUNT, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 





GET RID OF THE COTTON 
ANTHRACNOSE. 
The Way to Do It is by Selecting 
Seed in the Field, 
A NUMBER of articles have been 
written from time to time op 
seed selection as an important factor 
in controlling anthracnose. There 
seems to have been some misunder. 
standing about the kind of bolls from 
which it is safe to select seed. 
When the investigation was first 
undertaken here we secured results 
which indicated that it was safe to 
pick healthy-looking bolls for seed 
from diseased stalks. Experiments 
conducted for the past three years 
prove that this is not safe. Last sea- 


son our werst diseased cotton was 
where we had planted seed. from 
healthy looking bolls taken from 


stalks which contained diseased bolls, 
The same thing is true this season. 
We are confident now, therefore, 
that it is necessary that seed be se- 
lected only from healthy stalks. We 
have been able to get rid of anthrae- 
nose in one season by carefully se 
lecting seed from stalks which show 
no sign of disease and which are not 
near diseased stalks. No seed should 
be selected from a stalk which has 
a single diseased boll. After such 
cotton has been selected for seed, it 
should be ginned on a gin that has 
not been used to gin diseased cotton 
or on a gin which has been thorough: 
ly cleaned If this is done and then 
the disease-free seed are planted on 


land which has not been in cotton 
for one year, anthracnose will be 
eliminated.—South Carolina Press 


Bulletin. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST COTTON 
ANTHRACNOSE. 


Lacking Such Legislation, Farmers 
Should Ask Affidavit That Seed is 
Not Affected. 


OUTH Carolina has in operation 4 
recently enacted provision for 
protecting growers from the danger 
of introducing cotton anthracnose 
and wilt in or on seed. It provides 
that all cottonseed for planting con 


signed to points within the State 
shall have attached a permit issued 
by the South Carolina State Crop 


Pest Commission. These permits are 
issued only after affidavit has beet 
made by shipper and filed with the 
Commission, stating that the seed 38 
free from anthracnose or wilt 
This law will certainly do much 
geood in lessening the chances for it- 
troducing these diseases into 
calities yther States may not 
have such legislation, cotton 
vishes to purchase cot 
tonseed for planting from another 
point can protect himself by demand- 
ing from before makiné 
the purchase, an affidavit or other re 
liable assurance that the seed is freé 
from contagion. Not to do this, ! 


While 
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aturday, Novem ber 
jing a great risk, particularly in 
ections where cotton anthracnose | 


vg not now exist. 
does H. Re FULTON. 


y, Cc. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ion, Raleigh. 


This law, as 
will probably lessen the 
ese diseases. There seem 
complaints than usual this 
from anthracnose. 


Editorial Comment: 


suggested, 
spread of th 
to be more ¢ 


yr, of damage 
Fie been present, more or less, 
Cotton Belt, but in 


throughout the 
recent years certain sec tions and va- 
c 


rieties have suffered more severely. 
Many a man has had some anthrac- 
nose OT poll-rot in his cotton without 
knowing its nature, and others have } 
grown and shipped infected seed 
rithout realizing its serious nature 
when in an ageravated form, or per- 
haps without knowing of its pres- 
ence at all; for when only slight. as 
it frequently is, if may escape } 





1Z 


easily 


notice. ; 
But certain sections and a few 


es of cotton sometimes suffer se- 


Va- 





rieti : 
verely. The value of such a law is | 
chiefly in calling attention to the} 
jisease, and in furnishing an excuse | 


or incentive for the purchaser exer- } 
eising more care in securing his cot- 
tonseed, and demanding that the sell- ' 
at give reasonable assurances of ifs | 
freedom from infection. i 


HOW TO TRAIN A DOG. 


Both Kindness and Virmness Neces- 


sary. 
qe 


er again 
who have 
Bernard, 
meanor, when 
A little over a 
given to me when 
old, with an 
and otherwise 
a puppy could be 
brought him him 
ing new kennel, just 
fastened him with a chain 
troubles began, for the 
sick fellow howled out his misery to 
al who might hear, all night and all 
the next day until | really thonght 
he would drive mad; and he did, 
for it was rage that compelled me to 


that dog?” is 
over and ov- 
partieularlys 
magnificent 
dignified de- 
are present. 
vear ugo he 
only eight wenths 
ungovernable temper, 
badly as 
The man who 
up to the shin- 
finished, and 

Then my) 
poor home- 


train 
IT hear 
women 


did 
question 
from 
noticed our 
and his 


stranegers 


you 


was 


spoiled 


as 


took 


me 


take my riding whip and lash that 
pup into silence At tirst he snapped 
and growled, while | stood just be- 
yond the length of his chain, eyeing 
him steadily. For over an bour, the 
battle continued, Major defiant, and 
Idetermined he should be conquer- 
ed. He would be quiet five minutes, 


then his mouth would open and emit 
the most mournful wail. Down came 
the lash, 


then silence. Over and ov- 
ef again until puppy decided he 
would be quiet und slowly with 
drooping tail and head entered his 
kennel, looking at me with his great 
tyes, expressing sorrow and home- 
sickness. | really think a St. Ber- 


nard’s eyes express more moods than 







aly other animal in the dumb crea- 
tion, 

I waited about an hour betore }! 
took him a bowl of milk and a nice 
Veal cutlet left from luncheon. When 
I returned he came out to meet me 
Wagging his tail and with a shame- 
laced air like a small boy ho has 
had his hands slapped before his 
schoolmate 1 held the back ol 
my hand toward the great shagey 
flow and he licked it several times. 
Thad conguered, he was ny servant, 
but I was his friend and his instines 
had told him this was true 

This establishing of relations must 
occur before any one can govern any 
% the brute creation. \ great lover 
% dogs once told me if a dog re 
receives you and licks the back ot 
Yeur hand. vou can always thereaf- 
‘er depend upon him 

The first real lesson was learning 





'o shake hands E 


uveryv 
“ar me 1 would take 


time he 
his paw and 


Cane 
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Which Man Are You? 


wer 


transact matters of business. 
calls, to summon heip in en 


instantly and with no im 


find it profitable to use 


telephones. 





Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


Oklahome City 
Savannah 


4 


D 
Richmond 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


he man who sends his voice to 


jeTgencies? 


For this man the telephone does these things 
it on time or distance. 
That is the reason why thousands of farmers 


(7) 1135 
Name 
a 
7 
ae 
‘, Address 
Y, 
. ee ¥ : 
to make social ™~ 
“A, Booklet 
Me No. 
\ 
‘Ny, 78 
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Weslorn -EkecIrie 
Rural Telephones 


Or, are you this man who must hitch up and drive, 
lose time on the road. and miss the highest prices for your 
crops because you are not in close touch with the market? 
The man without a telephone has a big handicap. 
are that man, get a Western Electric Telephone. 

Mail coupon for free illustrated book on rural 

Tells how to build a telephone line. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


Has 
Houston 


y 
‘a, 
i 


If you 








Kansas City 
St. Louis 








say to him: “How do you “ 
the end of the third day he 
paw voluntarily and i gave him 
piece of Now he offers to 
shake hands every possible 
casion. 


At 
Save me 


do. 


his 
cake. 


on 


OC- 
WW is lesson 
iarge stick placed two feet 
ground without touching 
with feet. I placed the 
two chairs, stood on one 
the dog on the other 
piece of cake toward 
minutes he figured 
jump over 
get the cake. 
The second 
on 
first 


second was to clear a 
trom the 
‘he stick 
stick on 
side, with 
and held a 
him In two 
out that he had 
stick in order 
jumped. 
day | placed a second 
chairs four feet away from 
chair, standing on the far 
holding the He under- 
the move cleared both 
Today vaults 


his 


to the 


He 


to 


stick 
the 

side, cake. 
stood and 


chairs. he six 
eight with 
1 taught him 
his collar 
morning I tied 
his collar, and 
my mother’s home block 
When we arrived there, immedi- 
ately detached the gave him 

little piece of the week’s 
end he took returning 
within 20 the time 1] 
sent him good for 
pup. EB. iL. FRICHTESI 

Thoinasville, N. 
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1O in 


a 
one ay. 
she 
note anc 
meat. At 

the trip alone, 
minutes from 
away Pretty 
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Kerosene to Keep Seed Peas. 


i YOU will wet seed peas thor- 
oughly with kerosene oil, the bugs 
vill not bother them, and the oil will 
not affect their germineting duali 
ties. It is effective for beans or peas 
either, as have tried it for years 
1 do not know whether they can be 
used for table use or not after being 
treated with kerosene, as we have 
never tried them, but they look ‘4s 
iresh and nice at planting time next 
year as when threshed, end don't 
smell of the oil at all 
Ee. G. JOHNSON. 
St. Pauls, N. C. 


Conimment by Prof. R. W. Harned— 
The use of kerosene in- fighting the 
insects affecting stored grain ought 
to be of some benetit | have never 
used this substance in fighting the 
insects, but will do so at the first op- 
portunity, probably) this winter. 
There is no doubt that the oil will 
kil) practically all of the insects that 

actually comes in contact with 
‘here will, however, undoubtedly be 





2 24 A ° ' 
a large number of the weevils within | 
the seeds that the oil does not reach, 


and these will continue to grow, and | 
when they become fully developed, 
will eat their way out of the seed 
and begin laying eggs for another 
generation. I do not think that the 
oil will hurt the seed for germina- 
tion purposes 

Not only will the oil kill the in- 
sects that actually come in contact 
with it, but as long as the odor re- | 
mains on the seed it will aet as a 


repellant to keep outside insects from 


coming to the stored grain. I believe 
that it would not be a bad idea ifa 
number of farmers weuld try. this 


method this winter and let you know 


their results later on. 

Personally, I am afraid that it 
would not reach enough of the 
weevils to pay for its use. However, 
it is worth trying. 


A Cotton Market Pointer. 

* TALKING 
buyer 

“If you 

ket 


with a retired 
recently he said: 
will watch the cetton 
closely, you will find tt 
price is nearly always a little strong- 
from the first to the twentieth of 
month than it is during the next 
days. The reason of this is that 
big cotton factors have orders 
a certain number bales to be 
delivered in September, others to be 
delivered in October, still others to 
delivered in November, and so on. 
Then, at the first of the month. the 
tactors notify their local buyers that 
they will expect a certain number of 
bales from each one of them during 
the month Naturally, each buyer 
anxious to send in his allotment 
for he does not, 


cotton 


mar- 
iat the 


er 
the 
ten 
the 
for 


of 2S 


be 


is 
of 
will secure 


bales, if 


them elsewhere and he will miss his 
profit. Consequently he bids briskly 


nntil the 
secured, 


desired of 
and then drops his price, 
content with 
he can pick up at 


amount cotton 


and is Whatever cotton 


a bargain 


‘It should be noted that this 
strengthening of the price usually af- 
fects the locab markets only, for dur- 
ing the fall there is generally suf- 
ficient cotton at all the inarket cen- 
ters to supply the demand which 
accounts for the fact that cotton 
prices always weaken during the har- 
vesting season but when an orcas- 
sional shortage prevails, of cenrse 
the price is strengthened.” 

This information is pass on f 
vhat it may be worth 

URICE FLOYD 
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Edwards 1H Shingles 


was N@ver so sur- f 


new Edwards STEE 
wouldn't 
seen it with my own 
wood and_ they 


beat wood shingle s and that rabber roll coding 
forty miles 


your catalog 4 years ago when I roofed my 





st lightni rag by $10, (G0 Bond 


absolutely rust-proof by our worid-famous 


tight joints. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1124-1174 Lock Street 


at LOW oe of 


all my life s oes 


*writes Mr. D. / 
h, of F osters, 4 


‘as Tum at my 


© barn roof. 
whave be- 
it if I hadn't 


oursteel shin- 
stots less than 
eure 


The stuff got here in good shape, right 
ean d I done the work myself. I've got the 
oof inthe township. What a fool I was not 


ory Prices—All Freight Paid! 


-proof, rot-proof, rust-proof. Guaranteed 
Out- cin ‘three wood-shin- 
roofs. Lowest factory 
Put them on yourself. 
Inest quality. Mx ado 
“*Tight- 
Come in sheets, 24 inches wide, 5 


rneed repairs. 

id five compositio n 
-all freight paid. 

of Open Hearth Steel, 





Process. 
eet long. 
in g to do but nail sheets on old roof or ¢ 
sing. Edwards Patented Interlocking De- 

overs all nails, 


ene, 


makes permanent water- 


€8 
e. Write us. 
e will quote price 
al brings catalog 


wail, 


handsomest, most lusting roof in ex- 
Ii possible give size of roof 
. delivered to your station. 
14and factory prices oy 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


he World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Steel Roofing (87) 
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RU BBER ROOFING 





lete. 


ety : 
“? 
Our Rabber Roofing easy to lay—1-piece, 


little freight. 
write for FREE Samples and Catalog. 


5 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 


2lers in South; our prices save 
third. Well-known Spotless Rub- 
fin e 108 sq. ft., complete with nails 
“35 Ibs., ~~ 78c.; 2-ply, wt. 4 
5 Ibs., roll $1.34 

3 Special fehl Rubbe r Roof- 
ne size and weight rolls as above, 


guarantee we" 6 years, roll $ 
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COUNTRY CHURCH MUST HELP UPLIFT COUNTRY LIFE. | 


ft Should Actively Wncourage All Agencies That Are Making For i |. pss Bs = AA O' 
Social, Moral, Financial or intellectual tmprovement. ‘ 


































% UR RECENT series of articles on the country church has attracted 







How About 


eG wh a », nn —— = : | Fi 


! videspread attention. It is gratifying to find that ministers and 
church papers: ail over the South are beginning to give the subject aH ARTIC 
ittention. One of the finest articles that has come to our attention is 





Johnson 
jn a recent 1s 
farmer, has 
fention. 

But the at 


by Rev. Wm. H. Mills, pastor of the Fort Hill Presbyterian Church, Clem- 
son College, S. C. Writing in the Pendleton News, Mr. Hill points out 
first of all that ‘for its own seif-preservation, the church must seek to 
preserve and further the interests of the country community around it. If 
for any reason, the people of any country neighborhood are moving away | 





P Xai. 













from it, the church there must certainly become smaller and weaker. If not ene 
the people are poor, the church is poor too. Poor soils, bad roads, no | a. g to 
schools, affect the church as surely as they affect every other phase of |! you E ming 
country life, both socially and financially.” 3ut we must let Mr. Mills oe Soctet: 
speak for himselt Here is his article: | og ) 
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Hupmobile “32” Touring Car, fully equipped, $975 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, mohair top with envelope, Jiffy 

curtains, quick detachable rims, gas headlights, Prest-O-Lite tank, oil lamps, tools and horn, 

Three speeds forward and reverse, sliding gears, Four-cylinder motor, 3%4-inch bore and 

5%-inch stroke, Bosch magneto. 06-inch wheel base, 32x3%4-inch tires. Standard color, 

bi ack. Trimmings, black and nickel. ‘'32” pen fully equipped, $975 f. 0. b. Detroit! 
20°’ H. P. Runabout, fully equipped, $750 f. 0. 5. Detroit. 





The very business of the church, that has taken place during the 
its very reason for being is that it week past in the building, and in the 
‘may extend the kingdom of God on community, and the very heart out | 
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aim of the country church to promote is one to advance the life of the bile carries most = the load housing of the axle Carries self— 
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the same sphere, yet so intimately ; ; : ent 
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minister, and the organization, to be to put assunder. Again, the church would enable the boys taking i 


ervation, for the development of the 
people in all right living. for the sake 
of being used in service, how are the 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








flow About that Debating Society, 
Farmer Boy? 

HE ARTICLE by Mr. Archibald 

Johnson on debating societies, 
ina recent issue of The ae ee ak 
Farmer, has attracted a lot of at- 
eat the question, Farmer Boy, is 
pot whether or not you like the 
article. The question is, what are 
you going to do about it? 

The thing to do is to start a de- 
hating society in your Own neighbor- 
hood, or at your schoolhouse. Talk 
the matter over with some of the 
other boys in your neighborhood, 
and with your parents, and with the 
girls and young ladies, and get the 
movement started. The Editor of 
the Pageland, S. C. Journal, evident- 
ly read Mr. Johnson’s article. Any- 


it gets to going, write us about it 
and tell us how it is succeeding and 
what subjects you are discussing. 


Protect the Birds. 


A” THE hunting season is ap- 
proaching, I suppose the farm 
boys are anticipating some fine sport. 
Boys, do you ever stop to consider 
how valuable the birds are to you? 
Do you know that when you kill the 
birds, you are killing your best 
friends? 

Yes, that is just what you are do- 
ing! The birds destroy millions of 
insects that are destructive to our 
crops. If it were not for the birds, 
the farmers could not make a living, 
we would all starve to death, be- 
cause we would have nothing to de- 
stroy the insects. Take the birds 





are in your boyish hands. 
What will you leave for him? 


action? 
we call wild oats? 


might have been shall never be? 


any or all others. 
When you answer this, we 
you.—David Starr Jordan, 





AN APPEAL TO BOYS 





OUR first duty in life is toward your afterself. So live that your after- 
self—that man you ought to be—may in his time be possible and actual. 
Far away in the years he is waiting his turn. 
He cannot help himself. 


Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation, a mind trained to think 
and act, a nervous system true as a dial in its response to the truth about you? 
Will you, Boy, let him come as aman among men in his time? 
throw away his inheritance before he has had the chance to touch it? 
you turn over to him a brain distorted, a mind diseased? A will untrained to 
A spinal cord grown through with the devil grass of that vile harvest 


Will you let him come, taking your place, gaining through your exper- 
iences, hallowed through your joys; building on them his own? 
Or will you fling his hope away, decreeing, wanton-like, that the man you 


This is your problem in life; the problem of more importance to you than 
How will you meet it, as a man ora fool? ' 
shall know what use the world can make of AT 





His body, his brain, his soul, 


Or will you 
Will 








how, the following editorial from his 
paper puts the case very well: 
“There is nothing with which 
we are acquainted that develops 
the mind of a youth faster than 
a live, wide-awake debating so- 
ciety. A contest of mind with 
mind calls out the higher quali- 


ties of our nature. There is 
nothing that so well fits a boy 


to take his rightful place in all 
meetings and discussions later 
in life, as taking an active part 
in discussions of live subjects 
with others who are his equals, 
or maybe his superiors, mental- 
ly. Matching wits with his .as- 
sociates and others gives him @ 
training that can’t fail to be of 
service to him later in life. 

“But the practice he gets in 
upholding his side and battling 
for victory in the discussion is 
not all, but when the subjects 
are well chosen, live, and inter- 
esting there is a source of infor- 
mation that is likely to be neg- 
lected in the present-day child- 
training. Most youngsters, es- 
pecially in the towns, are far 
better posted on baseball than 
on any other subject of current 
interest, A debating society 
properiy conducted in each com- 
munity would do much to im- 
prove this condition of affairs 
by interesting the boys in things 
other than sports. 


“N hat tl 7 ee consequently we hear ‘‘aint’’ and 
NOW at ) 6 is 0 ‘6 oe 
ae ‘ “ t oe a oA ‘Is re nary,’ and such words used alto- 
> for tke > schools : 
Seen, let t 1d ae ie gether too often. Such expressions 
2n, let every co ity = dedi : aed ‘ Z 
gani 1 pei victor 1 ww as “That aint it,’”’ “I aint goin’ to do 
ze ar s port a go0c r€ eae é ‘ . 
ze anc suppor" as it,” and even as bad.as “I aint got 
debating society. Not to be com- ee iy re a ees 
Te oS Teawe ed hat of ths nary bit,’’ we hear used most every 
ose ) is only, } : : ‘ 
oe ; 4 day. It is just as easy to use good 
older ones as well, and if con- ‘ : gy - 
aie ; . grammar when one gets used to it. 
venient hold the meetings in ee : , cia 
dav-ti i let tl] ladi ree ae And why not get used to it? It not 
“Tl > an 2t tne aqdies ake 7 ° ¢ 
ate ee, See ae i only sounds. better but it gives the 
an active part, either by speak- a : ; 
: . fore ae idea of progressiveness and culture. 
ing « by writing compositions pe : 
‘ i‘ roo many of us study grammar in 
or ¢ 3; to be read at the meet- . : 
fica) our schools and let it end at that. 
. e The other day I heard a boy who 
Organize that society, and when has graduated from high school say 





out of this world and it would soon 
become a barren desert. So, you see 
how valuable the birds are to us. | 


encourage others not to do so. 

We cannot shoot birds without be- 
ing cruel, anyway. When we kill a 
dozen birds, there are probably as | 
many crippled ones left in the woods 
to suffer and die. Don’t you suppose 


they have feeling just as we do. 
When one’s wing is broken, it suf- 


fers more than,we do when our arm 
is broken, because we have a doctor 
to care for us and it hasn’t. 
ROLLIN H. POSTON. 
Bascom, Fla. 


Editorial Comment:—The desire 
to ‘“‘shoot something” is so universal 
among boys that our friend’s appeal 
is not likely to be very effective, but 
for all that, it is worth considering. 


Especially should boys be on their 
guard against the killing of useful 


birds not good for food, and against 
the killing of an excessive number 
of any kind. To kill just for the 
sake of killing, is barbarous and a 
thing any boy should be ashamed to 
do. 





Learn to Speak Correctly. 


HE GRAMMAR in most of our 
country homes is not as good as 
it should be. We don’t notice our 
speech as carefully as we should, and 


MODEL is9i2 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


20 GAUGE 


TAKE-DOWN 


This new Winchester is the lightest, strongest and 
It 
weighs only 53f pounds, yet it has great strength, 
because its metal parts throughout are made of 


handsomest repeating shotgun on the market. 


nickel steel. 


Y 
micas) “les? 


In grace of outline, and perfection 
Ne detaib and finish, it 


is unapproached by 
repeating guns of other makes. It 
is a two-part Take Down, without 
loose parts, is simple to operate, and 
its action works with an ease and 
smoothness unknown in guns of 
othermakes. See one at your dealer’s, 


Send postal to Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. for circular 


A 20 Gauge Indeed 
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Then let us not kill them, and also | 
} 
| 





ra You can make good pic- 
tures witha 


KODAK 


It’s both simpler and less expensive 
than you think. No dark-room for 
any part of the work by the Kodak 
film system. 

Our catalogue explains in detail. 
It’s free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















to a caller, *‘Taint no while to hur- 
ry.’ This gives the idea that this 
boy is uneducated. sut he is far 
from it. His family is considered 


one of the best in the neighborhood. 
This impression is conveyed through 
the use of bad grammar. 
FLORENCE LEWIS. 
sawrenceville, Va. 


Editorial Comment:—tThis is good 
advice our young friend gives. Care- 
lessness in speech is inexcusably com- 
mon with many people who know 
better. Such expressions as “he 
don’t,” “I have saw,’”’ “‘she taken it,’’ 
and so on are used every day by boys 
and girls who know, if they would 
only think a moment, that these ex- 
pressions are incorrect. 

Learn to speak correctly. 
pay in many ways. 

Learn to spell, too. 
is almost the rule. Many of our 
writers habitually mis-spell words 
with which they should be perfectly 
familiar. It is as bad to write 
‘‘whitch’’ as it is to say ‘‘aint.’’ 


It will 


Poor spelling 


Accurate Diagnosis. 


An uncommonly dirty baby was carried to 








the out-patient department of a New York 
hospital by a mother whose appearance, the 
New York Times declares, showed the same 
disregard for cleanliness. The physician on 
duty closely scrutinized the babe in her 
arms. 
“It seems to be suffering from hydropathic 
hydrophobia,’’ he said, dryly. 
yctor,”’ said the mother, “is it as bad 
Isn’t that 1 idful thing for 
mite? What lo? 
1 its fa ? 1ded the doctor; 
se will com ff with the dirt?” 
it fac indeed! What next, I'd 
now?” 
your own,” returned the physician, 





impurturbably. 


FUNSTEN 


WANTS 
10,000,000 


WORTH OF FURS 


“Biggest Prices! Best Grading! Cash Quick 










Those are the advantages you have in send- 
ing your furs to Funsten. Weare the largestin 
the worldinourline. The biggest American,Cana- 
dian and European buyers are represented at our 
regular sales, Competition for Funsten Furs is 
greatest. As we sell fursin larger quantities and 














—get more spot cash, we can 
beak pay you more cash for yours 
than you can get anywhere. 
We count on large volume 
of business and smal! mar- 
. gin of profit. No travel- 
ng buyers—do all our 
business direct with you, 
We want ten million 
dollars’ worth of furs. 
x e want your ship- 
WAY ments—anything— 
W “ from one skin up. 


\ Big Money 
\ in Trapping! 


Do Gapping durin 
{spare time, t's gooc 
NY sport and PAYS BIG. 
WA! Mink, coon, skunk, 
muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white 
weasel! and all kinds of furs are 
\valuable. We buy any quantity. 
iy To accommodate trap- 
\ H} TRAPS pers and shippers a4 
™ furnish traps—including the fa- 
mous VICTOR—at factory cost. 
Largest stock in United States. 
H 38 Guaranteed to increase 
Funsten Animal Bait Gusrentes: to increase 
back. Beware of imitations. Funsten Animal] Baits 
won Grand Prize at World's Fair in 1904. U. 8 
Government uses Funsten Baits. One can of Funs- 
ten Anima! Bait brought one manin St. Michaels, 
Alaska, $1,199 clear profit. Costs only $14 can. 
Different kinds for different animals. Whether 
you are an experienced trapper or just a beginner, 
we can help you catch more furs—make more 
money. Write today for free Trapper's Guide, 
Game Laws and Trapper’s Supply Catalog—three 
books in one—Fur Market Reports, Funsten Safety 
Fur Shipping Tags, ete. ALL FREE, GBD 
Funsten Bros. & Co.,355 Funsten Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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) And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides an 

Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 

ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
311. Main St. St. Louls, Mo. 


TOWER'S FISH BRAND 
POMMEL SLICKER 


Keeps both rider 
and saddle perfectly dry. 
Made for rough wear and 
long service in the wettest 
weather. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
bo titid LOOK FOR THIS MARK 
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$3.50 EVERYWHERE 
A. J.Tower Co. 
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Frozen Solid 
but Keeping Time! 








Every adjusted South Bend Watch 
will stand the famous South Bend 
‘ice test,’’ that is, keep time even 
when frozen solid in a cake of ice. 

You want a watch that will do 
this, for such a watch will be accu- 
rate in your pocket—especially if it 
gets the jeweler’s regulation which 
every South Bend Watch does get. 

Every SOUTH BEND WATCH 
is given expert regulation to the 
buyer’s personality by an expert 
SOUTH-BEND-JEWELER. We 
will not sell watches through any 
other channel than the expert retail 
jeweler, for the very reason that we 
want our watches to get this per- 
sonal regulation. 


, <South Bend” 


You cannot buy a South Bend 
Watch by mail. You cannot buy it 
WX of a jeweler that isn’t an expert. 

You cannot buy a oor South Bend 
Watch. 


All this care to give you a good 
watch is taken after the watch leaves 
the factory. More care is taken z7 
the factory. 

Every ‘‘South Bend’’ is six months 
in the course of construction and is 
sometimes six months more under 
factory regulation. Every watch is 
inspected 4/1 ¢imes and every watch 
must run accurately for 700 hours 
before it is good enough to get the 
name ‘‘South Bend.’’ 





The > 


A watch so carefully made in the 
factory and so carefully regulated 
atter you buy it will keep perfect 
time for you for a lifetime. 

Ask your jeweler about this. 
Write for the free book,‘‘ How Good 
Watches Are Made.’’ It tells all 
about watches. Read this letter 
from an enthusiastic owner: 





Foss, Ark., July 2d, 1912. 
South Bend Watch Company, South Bend, Ind. 
Gentlemen: I carry one of your watches; it 
is a perfect timepiece so far. I have only had it 
two months. Shesureisa dandy. Iam per- 
fectly satisfied with it. It is the best I ever 
carried. Yours truly, 
J. F. CRABB. 











The South Bend Watch Company 


11 Palmer Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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OurOf 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. 





7 Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
ie AS Low As Any Dealer?} 


More than 250,000 people have saved from 825 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? HereIs 
fer. You select any of the latest, choicest ) 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 
You Choose Your 
wn 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high at 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers, “ 
Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


Cornish Qo., Mriner Sree so Vears | 


Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 
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If itis 


Terms 


It shows our latest styles and explains 
It shows why you cannot buy any other 














Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 

















Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive 
you can often get it by 
notice in our Farmers’ 


Farmer, 
putting a little 


Exchange. 





Feather Beds 


fHE STOKES COMPANY, Burlington, N.C. 





New 40-poungd 
feather bed dnd 
pair 


of 
for $10.00, 
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THE HOME CIR CLE. | 


TERMINUS. 





To take in sail— 
The god of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Came to me in his fatal rounds, 

And said: ‘‘No more! 

No. farther shoot 

Thy broad ambitious 
thy root. 

Fancy departs: no more 

Contract thy firmanent 

To compass of a tent. 

There’s not enough 
that, 

Make thy option which of two; 

Economize the failing river, 

Nor the less revere the Giver, 

Leave the many and hold the few, 

Timely wise, accept the terms, 

Soften the fall with wary foot; 

A little while 

Still plan and smile, 

And,—fault of novel germs— 


T IS time to be old, 


branches, and 


invent; 


for this and 


Mature the unfallen fruit. 

Curse, if thou wilt, thy Sires, 
Bad husbands of their fires, 

Who, when they gave thee breath 
Failed to bequeath —— 
The needful sinew stark as once 
The Baresark marrow to thy bong 
But left a legacy of ebbing Veins " 
Inconstant heat and nervelesgs 
Amid the Muses, left thee de 

dumb, 
Amid the gladiators, halt and numb,” 


reins; 
at ang 


As the bird trims her to the gal 

I trim myself to the storm of time 

{ man the rudder, reef the Sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyeg at 
prime; 

“Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is 
near, 

And every wave is charmed.” 

Ralph Waldo Emergop, 











WHY A CHILD SHOULD CHEW HIS FOOD. 





Failure to Do This Means Trouble for Him, Not Only in Child. 


hood, 





But All His 


Life. 


By Miss Mallie Peebles, Smyrna, Tenn. 


ITTING food, well prepared, is 
F necessary for a child’s develop- 

ment mentally, morally and 
physically; yet we see children of 
homes where wholesome, nourishing 
food is furnished, pale, undersized 
and listless. Naturally we ask the 
question, why? 

There are’ various reasons to be 
assigned, but one _ prevalent evil 
among children is failure to chew 
their food sufficiently. In the be- 
ginning they are allowed or perhaps 
encouraged to hurry through the 
meal instead of being told to chew 
the food well. This is done un- 
thoughtedly, but the result is harm- 
ful and will be felt for generations 
to come. 

Who knows to what extent an ill- 
nourished body is responsible for 
crime and degradation! 

This thorough chewing and mois- 
tening is necessary in order that the 
food may be broken up into small 
particles, making it easie for the di- 
gestive juices to act*upon it. 

Let us take up the different kinds 
of foods necessary for the develop- 
ment of the child’s body and see the 
effect of chewing upon them. First, 
we take the division of foods called 
carbohydrates, which mainly in- 
clude starch and _ sugar. Now a 
part of the digestion of carbohy~ 
drates is performed by the ptyalin 
in the saliva, tho not while in the 
mouth, as the food remains there on- 
ly long enough for the digestion to 
begin. In the mouth it is subdivided 
and thoroughly mixed with the sa- 
liva, then it passes to the stomach 
where it continues to be acted on by 
this ptyalin in the saliva for from 30 
minutes to two hours, before the alk- 
aline nature of the saliva is over- 
come by the acid in the gastric juice. 
The gastric juice does not act on 
starch, so no further change takes 
place until it reaches the small in- 
testines where the final changes are 
made to fit it to be absorbed by the 
blood. In the blood it is oxidized 
and produces heat and energy. Sup- 
pose the starchy food is incompletely 
chewed and the ptyalin in the saliva 
does not act on it thoroughly. The 
small intestines cannot finish the 
work, so the food becomes a burden 
to the system. 

We see by this that the ptyalin in 
the saliva is necessary in the diges- 
tion of starch. As ptyalin is not 
found in the saliva of a child until 
almost a year old, he should not be 
given biscuit or bread to mouth. It 
is true there are children who are al- 


lowed these without visible bad re. 
sults, but no clogging of the system 
is ever allowed without injury to the 
body. 

Now regarding the other foods— 
tissue-building foods and fats—the 
chewing benefits mainly in that they 
are broken up into small particles 
and moistened, for their digestion 
does got begin until after leaving the 
mouth. 

There is another important con- 
stituent of our food that must be 
taken into consideration; namely 
mineral salts. What will be the re 
sult if poor mastication and poor di- 
gestion fail to bring out these salts 
for the body of the child? To know 
the results we myst first learn what 
minerals are found in the body and 
what is the use of each. 

The chief minerals found in the 
body are, salt, calcium or lime, iron, 
phosphorus and sulfur. Taking each 
in its order we will give its use. Salt 
is not found in the food in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the appetite, so 
more must be added. Salt aids in 
forming the digestive juice secreted 
in the stomach. 

If calcium or lime, the next min- 
eral mentioned, 
an interference in the growth of the 


bones and _ teeth. Anything that 
checks the growth of the bones 


checks the growth of the red cor- 
puscles for they are made in the mar- 
row of the bone. . The fewer the red 
corpuscles, the less oxygen there is 
in the blood, the less bodily vitality. 
This oxygen cannot be taken up and 
retained by the corpuscles without 
there is iron in the blood. When iron 
is lacking a child is said to be ‘al- 
aemic.”’ 

The most important of all mineral 
salts is phosphorus, for it is neces 
sary to the development of cells. The 
lack of it occasions stunted growth 
and disease in children. 

Taking the effect that failure to 
chew its food has upon the child, 4 
cycle is made. When a child does not 
use his first teeth by proper chewing, 
the food is poorly digested, the body 
is improperly nourished, the cells d0 
not develop, the oxygen is not taket 
up by red corpuscles, the red corpus 
cles are not made in the marrow of 
the bone, the lifeless blood fails to d0 
its part, and the bones and teeth are 
not developed through lack of lime 
and phosphorus. Aga result the first 
teeth decay before their time, making 
it necessary for the second teeth to 
appear before sufficienfly hard 
enamel has been produced, thus rel 


is lacking there is ° 
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them soft and susceptible to 
Decayed teeth, in turn poison 
the body and are a hotbed, as it were, 
he development of disease germs. 
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A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


Mrs. Scott Writes With Enthusiasm 
af the Accomplishments of a 
Friend. 


HE is an old-time friend of mine, 

and if she chances to recognize 
herself as I portray her, I hope she 
will pardon my presumption, but I 
just have to tell it. 

Even I, busy wife and mother, have 
had @ vacation, a happy rest at my 
old childhood home. Friends, old 
and young, came to see me and my 
pabies, among them she and her 
children. And I wish every mother 
could see those children. Two beau- 
tiful girls, sweet and girlish, and 
made truly beautiful by the lovely 
charm and spontaneity of manner, 
iho their ages were only ten and 
eight, I think. 

Two little boys of about seven and 
five, and a little daughter of three, 
made up the family, tho I remember- 
ed the broken tie in this happy fam- 
ily, caused by the death of a little 
poy, the eldest son. 

I remembered how in her hour of 
grief and anxiety she had been the 
thoughtful mother and had shielded 


‘her other children from the disease 


which claimed her first-born. 

But I want to portray to other 
mothers the effects of her tact and 
quiet management. Her children 
were cheerful, unselfish, helpful, and 
yet perfectly natural. There seemed 
to be no effort to maintain ‘“‘company 
manners” and yet all were perfectly 
kind and considerate one to anoth- 
er. They ran and played, yet each 
was willing to grant the request of. 
the others. The older ones watchful 
of the younger, who in turn listened 
to their advice. No angry word, no 
wrangling, no slang was heard, yet 
the playing was that of normal, 
healthy childhood—laughter and 
shouts, happy, lighthearted, and un- 
restrained. 

In the conversation we spoke of 
sewing, and how our boys were grow- 
ing too large to look well in rompers, 
when a question brought forth a won- 
derful discovery. I spoke of how 
many small garments must be made, 
when my friend told me how her 
oldest girl aided her in sewing, even 


‘doing much of the sewing herself. 


The dainty dress worn by the mother 
—a dress attractive in style and ex- 
ecution—had been made almost en- 
tirely by the little girl. Friends told 
me that she had made a nice woolen 
school dress for herself the previous 
winter. Also told me of some ex- 
quisite laundering, the work of this 
small “housewife”? when the washer- 
Woman could not be found. To me, 


- itseems little short of marvelous that 


such helpfulness be found in one s9 
young. The other children show the 
Same spirit and will follow in the 
oldest sister’s footsteps. 

They were all becomingly and sen- 
sibly dressed. The girls in brown 
linen, the boys in rompers, the tiny 
daughter in a neat white dress, all 
Teady to play, and play they did. 

It is the combination, or rather the 
mother’s ability to affect the combi- 
Nations of efficient helpfulness, cor- 
rectness of manner, true politeness, 
mM children so young, without de- 
stroying their natural gayety and un- 
conscious naivete, but this woman ac- 
complished it, and to me it seems 
Wonderful. She is loved and rev- 
fred by her children, the sharer of 
their joys, their chum, their confes- 
or, their adviser. They ‘are obed- 
lent to the slightest word or look. 

She has never possessed wealth, 
has lived in ordinary comfort, has 
farely kept a servant. She is a woman 


Who has “‘kept up.” She is well-read 
Mcurren’ events, and in new medical 
liscover} and experiments. She 
as hot iorgotten her music, and is 
Siving her little helper piano les- 





YOUR KINGDOM 


To give others freedom 
Break free from their wrong; 
Make your own music, 

Sing your own song. 


HE sky is above you, 
T Your soul is your own, 

Heaven gives you your kingdom; 
Mount to its throne. 
Fall in your weakness; 
Rise in your strength; 
Upward your way lies; 
Go its whole length. 

—William Vincent Byers. 


Ask from no master 
Below on this earth, 
The rule for your spirit, 
The test for its worth. 











sons. She is interested in the school Protecting the Bulbs for Winter. 
and the children’s school work; at- HERE ts no teouble in. ieen! 
tends Sunday school with her brood . ee oe 


cannas, dahlias and other plants 
in your yard without taking them up, 
if you will follow the plan that I have 
for the past years. 

In the fall when frost kills down 
the tops, immediately cut with a 
sharp knife the stalk and all leaves 
even with top of the ground. 

From the cow stable bring well- 


and teaches a class. I often think 
the true secret of her control over 
her children is her interest in the 
life about her. She is growing young- 
er, as I told her. In fact, she is 
young with her children. She is en- 
joying life, and finding her keenest 
happiness and comfort from her be 
loved children. 


MRS. ROBERT SCOTT. on each root-bed, cover over with 


sprangly limbs (from plum bushes), 
weight down with stones, and you 
are safe. See that wind nor chickens | 
get your cover off, and when spring | 
comes, work the manure into the} 
earth about the roots, adding more | 
if necessary, and in a remarkably 
short time you are having blooms. 

They bloom a great deal earlier 
than those that are taken up:for the | 
winter. 

My cannas are in the same bed that 
they were placed several years ago. 





The New Local Improvement 


Society. 

ES, we ought to have a rural im- 
bj provement association. Every 
other neighborhood, it seems, has one 
and we are the only ones that doesn’t 
try to do something.”’ 

I heard these words expressed so 
often by different ones I finally reach- 
ed the point where I believed all we 
needed was some one to ‘kinder?’ 


take the lead. We organized, and the They require but little work; only 
first one I asked to help us in the gee that they don’t get too crowded. 
“box supper” (and she was one To prevent crowding, in the spring 
among those who had protested when you work the earth up take | 
loudly and long that we were so un- out about half of roots and give to 


progressive) replied, ‘““Well I believe 
you all are wanting too much! I be- 
lieve that teacher we have will prove 
a White elephant on our hands. She 


your neighbors — mine 


them. 


appreciate 


MRS. W. T. COLEMAN. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 





wants too much!” (The other one 
alas! didn’t want anything.) 
“Cook a cake? sure I’ll not, with | OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. | 





"99 


eggs 30 cents a dozen! 

Don’t you suppose I felt like per- 
haps I’d better have stayed at home 
and kept the two babies out of the 
field, while I went wandering around 
hunting up eatables for a box sup- 
per? But the next little mother was 
so gracious, I took courage and the 
supper is now an assured fact. 

I want to say here for her credit 
that the little woman who unwittingly 
threw “cold water,’ not only did cook 
a cake, and an excellent one, but 
cooked mine for me too, as the 
“the gude man” at our house had 
come down with the chills. Now, 
wasn’t that good of her? 

I do -believe after all, ‘“‘the game 
was worth the candle,’’ and I shall 
not be sorry, after all, that I left the 
two little boys to play around the 
cotton baskets while I spent a few 
moments trying to get the where- 
withal to buy pictures for the new 
schoolhouse. 

AUNT KATE. 


Don’t Winter Any Flies. 
ES, the fly season is almost over, 
but we can’t afford to stop the 
fight now. Just now is the time to be- 
gin to head off next season’s crop of 


flies. Evidently, if we don’t permit 
many to live over winter there will 
not be many to start a new crop 
next year, and the fly family will 9136—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in sizes: 6, 8, 10 
have a “backward season” in 1913. 274 12 years. Requires 3% yards of 44-inch 


material for the 8-year size. 


9398—Boy’s Suit With 
Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 ye 


Keep the screens up at the doors and 


windows for a month or more. Don’t ars. It re- 


¢ : ‘ 314 a f 44-inch material for a 
permit any of the little pests to be- (umes 3s varas o va 
come stowaways in warm crevices 9386-9394.—Ladies’ Coat Suit.—Waist 9386, 
about your house and ‘you will not cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 


. 4 bust measure. 
have to begin the strenuous swattin# 9 24, 96, 


campaign so early next spring. But 
don’t throw’ away your swatter. Keep 


Skirt 9394, cut in five sizes 
2 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
It requires 714 yards of 44-inch material for 
a medium size. This calls for two separat: 
patterns 


it all winter to swat the stray fly 9393-9389.—L adies’ Costume.—Waist 9393 
; ? " a cage grea Cut in five sizes: 3 38, 40 and 42 inches | 
that comes out of his hiding plac bust measure Skirt 9389, cut in five sizes: 
on warm days. Remember that in 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
aaa se Fs eae . baie Tt requires 654 yards of 44-ineh material for | 
7 gr y > s é € Y 
killing off winter and Eprane flies \ medium size This calls for two separate | 
stitch in time saves nine,’ and per-_ patterns. 

haps a great many more in the case Price of all patterns, 10 cents each. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, The Progressive 


of flies—Southern Pines Tourist. 


Farmer. 


rotted manure, place about a peck | 





Knickerbockers.— | 


(11) 1139 


GOLD DUST 


‘makes dish-washing easy 





The use of a little Gold Dust 
‘im your dish-water will make 
your dishes brighter, sweeter 
_and cleaner than they ever can 


be without it. Unlike soap, 
Gold Dust does more than clean 
the surface. It goes deep after 
|germs and hidden food par- 
ticles | and _sterilizes every- 
thing it touches. 


Gold Dust does all the hard 
part of the work without your 
assistance, because it begins 
to dissolve and clean the 

‘moment it touches the water. 


When you have to wash 
|dishes 1095 times a year, the 
Gold Dust method of saving 
half your time and half your 


labor means something. 





‘A , 
Say. 


You can buy -= 
| a large ea 
age of 

| Dust hoy 5 
cents. 

| 








**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’ 
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aes Bays 


| Ban Your Orn Home atOUR RISK 


| The Exclusive Feature 
| Range; %s Odor Hood, Stone Oven 













tom, Ash Sifter. 
Wonderful Fea Economizer 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLE- 


AT FACTORY 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 3.65 - 
GUARANTEE. Credit if de- 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 
Money-Saving Catalog of Ranges 
and Heaters, 































| THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
YOU SAVE $20.00 
one got range when you order 
Blue Stee » Handsomely Nickled, Dou- 
ble Thick’ Asbestos Lined, ole, 
e and Oven Thermometer. i 
“~ & | Usual $50.00 value, Other givie 
re fay Stoves, $5.00 and up. Shippédy 
P quick from Richmond; little freight. 
profits. We sell direct from factory 
to you. and guarantee satisfaction or 
Write to-day for EE Stove and Range Catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS CO.., “The South’s Mail Order House,” 
to 622.00 
and Heaters 
Why not rs the Best when 


3I3STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
etal wad) 1) us 28.25 we offer this eed 
Extra Heavy Steel Range, ‘with Fancy ‘ 
Bas 

ranges $21.90 to $32.10. 
Yo need to psy two or three extra 
refund your mone: Reference, First National Bank. 

75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 
Ranges 
such low 


















new 
absolutely 
thing ever 
Save enough 
Btoveto buy your 
el. Thirty days free 
home before 






















A Water Supply 
solves many farm troubles. got 
Have plenty of water with- é 
Out pumping expense or 
bother—just install an auto- 
matic Rife Ram. Raises water 

ft. for each foot of fall—no 
trouble or pumping expense, 
Satisfaction guaran teed. 
Booklet, plans, estimate, Free, 


Rife Engine Co, 2130 frinity Bdg., WY, 



























30 XMAS ators F — AN) 


AS) 


oho gaa hed = many colors and gold, beautiful hy em- 
sed — including my very latest imported creation,” 
ROYALTIES OWN SEL WA TION of C ONC ENTRATED 
FRAGRANCE,the “MYSTIC YULE-TIDE BLOSSOMS,’? 
Send me only two two-cent rbdsih and the entire collection of 30 
Tbs istmas epecialties will be sent prepaid, and will disclose my 
n of how you m = get my complete 21\-piece, Holiday Surprice 
Pac kage) FREE. Writeme NOW. R. W. MACY, 
30 Santa’s ; Office, 601 Piymouth Ct., Chicago, iy 
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HAT is an interesting little article from ‘‘Aunt 

Kate’’ on the preceding page and one well 
worth attention. The reason so many commend- 
able neighborhood enterprises and efforts fail, is 
that so many who should be active in the work are 
trying to get through as easily as possible and let 
some one else bear the burden. Co-operation 
means working together, not merely talking to- 
gether, and certainly not idling together; and 
until we learn to get right down to hard work, 
failures of co-operative efforts are going to be 
numerous. 


S USUAL, we received a lot of good letters, 

and a lot of good advertising, too late to get 
into the ‘‘Come South” Special they were intended 
for. The only safe rule is to try to get your copy 
here two weeks before the date of issue in which 
it is to appear. That’is the only way to insure 
getting the best attention. We have to begin get- 
ing articles ready for any issue two weeks ahead 
of its date, and the articles that are on. hand when 
we start preparing for an issue naturally have a 
better chance than those which come in with a 
general rush of news matter when the forms a 
closing. 


A 





HAT Mr. Gurler said last week about the 

Negro as a dairy helper was worth the at- 
tention of every Southern farmer. The Negro is 
largely what we make him, and he is, to a great 
extent, a poor farmer simply because we have set 
a poor example before him, and allowed ourseives 
to be put off with poor work. As Mr. Lem Banks 
wrote in The Progressive Farmer some months 
ago: “It is unreasonable to expect the pupil to 
know more than the teacher. If we have not 
given the subject of livestock attention in our 
farming, and if we do not Know all that we should 
in the selection, care and use of livestock, we can- 
not expect the Negro to know these things.’’ A 
good stockman can get good work out of the Ne- 
ero if he will but be patient, watchful and insist- 


ent upon work well done. 

Here are some figures showing the average 
farm value per acre of a number of staple 

crops in different States for the years 1910 and 

£911. 




















Corn Oats Hay Ped 

¢ c ? Q ta S 

1910-1911 1910-1911 1910 1911 1910-1911 
Alabama_-...__| $12.78] $14.04| $13.10] $12.67] $19.92] $17.92] $75.22] $94.40 
Georgia__-..-- 11.05} 13.28] 11.65) 15.05] 23.90] 22.93] 86.10} 79.20 
W. Carolina___| 14.14] 15 09} 10.92] 10.39] 21.86] 17.85] 64.96} 51.84 
Mississippi -_- 12,91} 13.68} 10.56) 11.96) 17.32) 15.62) 79,88] 95.45 
$. Carolina_._.-| 15.17] 16.56) 13.65) 14.68] 20.06] 18.36] 94.53] 85.40 
Tennessee _- 14.50} 16.35) 10.58} 9.75) 18.76] 16.70] 52.00} 86.40 
mio .._--.. ; 16.79} 22.39) 13.02) 14.44] 17.38] 18.42] 41,82] 54.60 
Mlinois -.-.._- 14.86] 18.15} 11.40} 12.10) 15.96] 13.94] 44.25] 45.00 
fowa------ 13.07} 16.43} 10.21) 10.45] 1008) 10.00} 43.20) 54.02 
Kansas ....__- 8.55} 9.13) 11.32} 6.75] 8.97) 8.42] 51.80] 11.66 

















A little study of these figures will show that when 
it comes to cash returns per acre, the South holds 
its own with other sections. It is true, probably, 
that it costs more per acre to raise most crops in 
the South than in the North Central and Western 
States, but the difference in profit per acre is not 
mearly so great as many farmers in all sections 
imagine. 


Agricultural Co-operation: Reports of 
Actual Experiences. 


E ARE making announcement this week of 
the new editor in our Farmers’ Union De- 
Dabbs is 

most notable de- 

Next week, too, Mr. Poe 

articles on ‘‘Agricuitural 

to-operation in Denmark.’’ Nowhere else on earth 


have 


partment, and we believe Mr. 


zoing to make this one of the 
partments of the paper. 


will begin his series of 


farmers accomplished so much through co- 


t 


yperation as in Denmark—the paradise of small 








tarmers. Every farmer in the South should read 


this story, not of what organization and co-oper- 
ation 


might do for farmers, but what it has ac- 


tually done. To follow this, we shall have other 


articles on the practical lessons Southern farmers 
should learn from European co-operation, and the 
whole big subject of 


co-operation in farm work 


and marketing will have more attention in The 
Progressive Farmer next year than ever before. 

If you belong to a Farmers’ Union, see to it 
now that every member of your local sends ten 
cents and gets the Denmark 


If you are not 
a member.of a Union, make a start now 


paper while these 
articles and others are appearing. 
toward 
spreading co-operation sentiment in your neigh- 
borhood by having every neighbor subscribe and 
get these articles. 


“Get a Pig” 
Mo ae PAG 
So says an editorial'in the Oklahoma Farm 


Journal now before us; and it 
slogan we were about to start. 


is just the 
We should like to 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
now, “Get a pig.” 


say to every 
There is more money in hog 
raising than in almost any other line of livestock; 
and now that the year’s crops are being sold, 
almost any farmer can take this advice. Take 
$20 or $25 of your cotton money or your tobacco 
money and buy a pure-bred pig. Get one of those 
beautifully shaped youngsters, such as you have 
been seeing at the fairs—you can get them from 
any of the advertisers in The Progressive Farmer, 
and have our guarantee to protect you in the deal, 
if you only mention our paper when you write. 
“Get a pig’’—one of the pure-bred, registered 
kinds that you can take an interest in and make 
the pride of the plantation. If you have been a 
grower of nothing but scrub stock all your life, 
resolve right now that you will get out of that 
class once and forever. Cross the Rubicon. Be 
Twenty dollars will do the 
job for you, if you can’t afford any more, or $25 
anyhow. 


a ‘‘quality farmer.”’ 


You will feel proud of yourself for hav- 
ing a registered, pure-bred pig on the farm, and 
They 
will take a greater interest in the ways and means 
of making cheap 


your boys will be prouder of the farm also. 


pork. We are going to have 
articles every month, telling how to plant feed 
crops and make your pork the cheapest possible 
vay; and if you are going to the trouble of raising 
special crops for hogs, you want hogs that are 
hogs—not piney-woods rooters that it would take 
a lifetime to fatten, but fine, square-bodied, beau- 
tifully shaped hogs that will look fat and prosper- 
ous when you feed them right, and give you the 
biggest possible returns for your efforts It is 
worth $20 of any man’s money just to have the 
privilege of looking at and feeding really fine hogs 
every day for a year, instead of ordinary scrub 
stock. 

Make up your mind now that you will get a pig 
-—a pig that isa pig. Get out that quarter’s worth 
of postals that you ought to always keep on hand, 
and write to such of our advertisers as interest 
you, and then keep your eyes open for other ad- 
vertisers that we shall have these next few weeks. 
Look around till you find 
then buy it. 


what you want, and 


“Cet sh Dis” 





How About Your Candidate for the 
Legislature. 


HAT is your candidate for the Legislature 
going to do to help build up your county? 
That is the question for you and all other 
voters to consider. It 


doesn’t matter how well 


Candidate can argue about the tariff, for 
he is not going to have anything 
tariff laws. It 


he gets 


to dd with mak- 


ine the doesn’t matter how elo- 


arguing about Wilson, R 


nmoosevelt, 


O1 ey b a because their fates will be decided before 


the Legislature meets It doesn’t ‘matter how 


good a hand-shaker he is, because it is going to 


be his duty to make laws and not to hold recep- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FaRwe) 
tions. It is high time for us to begin Selecting 
candidates for different reasons than thoge given 


in the following paragraph in th Asheville Ga 


zette-News: 








A candidate for the Legisla 


; : before 
the Democratic primaries said is asking 
his friends to support him for this Office 


Asked why he sought it, he replied that he 


ind wigsh- 
ir father 
Assembly,” 


had always been a good Democrat 


ed his children to be able to say 
had been a member of the General 


And our Asheville contemporary goes on to Say; 
If we had intelligent politica system 


the people would be fully advised as to how 
much attention candidates tor the Legislature 
had given to the following subjects, and what 


conclusions they had reached 
Better teachers, practical teacl 
salaries. 
‘Vocational equipment for town 
schools. 


He, better 
1 rural 


‘Medical supervision of. schools 

Health department work, 
ty; the general sanitation problem 

“The short ballot. 

“The Torrens land title system 

‘The technique of road building. 

“State aid for highways 

‘‘Heonomic taxation. 

“Inequalities of taxation 

‘Forest and water conservation, as apply- 
ing to local conditions. 

Economies in State and 
ment. 


“School text-books.”’ 


State 


ind coun- 


zovern- 


Let the Newcomer Feel That He is Part of 
the Community? 


HERE were few notes in the let- 
ters received from men who have come from 


the North, and lived among us for 


discordant 


several 
We printed 
es—because we 


years, which we published last week, 


one the most discouraging on 





wish to give all sides. of any que 





ion, and nearly 





all questions have more than one side: but in 
another letter we received, whi on the whole 
was favorable in its view of Southern conditions 


a point was raised which should re 


ceive notice. In 
substance the r 


eriticism was that 





ees’’ were 
not received in a spirit encouraging to the new- 


comer 


After a residence of not over one year in a Wes 





tern city, the writer was asked and encouraged to 
take an active part in public questions or matters 
of public interest, whereas after a residence of 19 
years in the South, he was being a 


foreigner,’ because 





1 interest 
in public matters 


There can be no doubt but that this feeling 
which resents those not born in the South taking 
interest or part in public matters has been a great 
obstacle to immigration into the South. This feel 
ing which exists here, however, is not liar to 
the South It exists in any old country. It may 
exist more in the South because we have had 


a smaller number to come from other sections, but 


it exists more in all old countries than ne ones, 
because in the new yuntries—in the West and 
the Canadian Northwest—the majority are not 
yn, this 
resentment to outside in 
fluences has been a powerful factor in keeping im- 


migration out of the South. 


native born But, whatever the explanati 


spirit of antagonism or 


more 
hospitable to guests than the Southern people, but 


No people are 


the men who settle among us are not guests and 
do not want to be treated as guests, or outsiders. 
The people who go into a country and help to build 
it up must be accepted as a real part of that coul- 
try. This obstacle to immigration is, 
rapidly 


howevel, 
disappearing and no man who wishes t0 


come to the South, share in 


its splendid agricul 





tural opportunities, and become a part of the peo 
ple and country, need hestita to do so on that 
account 

That an t should st, howevel, 

reeretable | hi fo ir l the 
South slavishly to pattern r methods a r, OF 
conform our ideals to, thos f ot ections; but 
it is just as great folly for us to imagine it we 
are in the right all the tir \ ha n h t0 
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Jearn yet in many ways, and the man who comes to 
us with different methods and different ideas may 
often be a source of great profit to us, if we will 
put receive him in the right spirit and be willing 
to learn whatever he has to teach us that is really 


vhite 


worth wht 


Farmers are Entitled to Six per Cent 
Cotton Tare. 





HE Progressive Farmer was the first paper 
to make a fight for the full 6 per cent cotton 
tare for farmers—thirty pounds of bagging 

and ties on each 500-pound bale, twenty-six 
pounds on a 450-pound bale, or twenty-four 
pounds on a 400-pound bale, ete. 

We had a lively fight over the subject for a 
time, but finally unearthed all the facts and dem- 
onstrated that the commercial world figures on 
each bale of cotton having 6 per cent tare. The 
great spinners of Europe fix the price that they 
will pay for cotton with the understanding that 
they will have to take 6 per cent bagging and ties 
with eack bale——and the larger part of our cotton 
crop goes to Europe for manufacture there. This 
situation is so well known that exporters who buy 
cotton with less than 6 per cent tare seem to have 
made a practice of adding extra bagging up to the 
6 per cent limit, thereby getting the benefit that 
the farmer himself should receive. 

In a special article published in The Progressive 
Farmer last year, Mr. E. D. Smith, United States 
Senator from South Carolina, called attention to 


‘the fact that the South Carolina Legislature re- 


cently passed a law making 6 per cent the one 
standard tare in that State and providing penalties 
for buyers who fail to recognize it. Every other 
State in the South ought to adopt a similar law 
and enforce it so long as 6 per cent is recognized 
as the standard tare by European spinners. 

In previous years, we have frequently reminded 
farmers of their right to demand 6 per cent tare, 
only to find that in some cases buyers would 
refuse to accept such cotton without docking what 
they called excess tare. “ 

“Now what are we going to do about it?’”’ farm- 
ers have written us in such cases. ‘‘You tell us 
that 6 per cent tare is right and just, yet when we 
put it on we have trouble from the buyers.’”’ To 
all such inquiries, we have but one answer: it is 
the duty of The Progressive Farmer to tell you 
what your rights are, but we cannot send a police- 
man or a bodyguard along with you to see that 
you get your rights. This is not a matter, indeed, 
where individuals can act alone: it is a case where 
the power of organization must be exerted. Farm- 
ers through their Farmers’ Unions and other or- 
ganizations must say to the cotton buyers: ‘‘We 
know that we are entitled to 6 per cent, and wher- 
ever the buyers in any city will not allow it, we 
will let them alone and go to some city where it 
is allowed.”* 

Or better still, let the farmers in every State get 
together and demand the passing of such a law 
as South Carolina has. We are attaching this 
Statute in full: 


“Section 1. It shall be ywnlawful for any 
person, firm or corporation engaged in the 
business of buying cotton in this State, as 
principal or agent, to deduct any sum for bag- 
ging and ties from the weight or price of any 
bale of cotton when the weight of the bag- 
ging and ties does not exceed 6 per cent of 
the gross weight of such bale of cotton. In 
the event that the weight of the bagging and 
ties exceeds 6 per cent of the gross weight of 
Said bale of cotton, only the excess over the 
Said 6 per cent may be deducted. 

“Section 2. For each and every violation 
of this act, the offender shall be guilty of a 
Misdemeanor and shall be fined in the sum 
of not less than $5, nor more than $25, or 
imprisoned not less than ten days nor more 
than thirty days: Provided, this act shall not 
apply to what is known in trade as round 
bales, and bales of cotton which weigh less 
than 800 pounds.” 


Ask your member of the Legislature to vote for 
& law like this for your State, if you haven’t it 
already, 


A Thought for the Week. 


} 


HEN men know what they want, they get it. 


Every wrong thing we have to face in 

modern industrial life due to men who 
know what they want, and wh» therefore get it- 
due to th: passions and dreams of men—and the 
Se single way in which these wrong things will 
ever be ov, recome is with more passions and with 
More and mightier dreams of men.—Gerald Stan- 
ley Lee, in Forum, 








“What’s The News?”’ 




















The Campaign and the Election. 

HE election next week promises to be 

in American history. Not since the election 

of 1860, when Lincoln was chosen President 
and an old epoch ended and a new epoch began, 
has a great and historic party divided as we now 
see the Republican Party divided. Certainly not 
since 1896 when the Democrats’ repudiated 
Cleveland and the Populists joined forces with 
them in the effort to elect Bryan, has there been 
a campaign comparable in importance to this one. 
A new party has come into being, a party so pow- 
erful that even tho less than six months old, it 
will probably poll a larger vote than the party now 
in power in the National Government. In fact, it 
is almost universally believed that if the Demo- 
cratic party had named a conservative candidate, 
or even Champ Clark, the Progressive Party would 
have won this year’s election. 

That the Democratic candidate, with conditions 
as they are, has the best prospect of election, is 
generally conceded. But there is quite a chance 
that no candidate will get a majority of the elec- 
toral vote; in which case, the election goes to the 
House of Representatives where each State has 
one vote. And there, singularly enough the States 
are exactly tied: half show a Democratic majority 
and half a Republican majority. If Mr. Wilson 
should fail to get a majority of the electoral vote 
therefore, we should probably have a contest as 
exciting and histori¢g as the memorable 
Tilden contest of 1876. 

The distinguishing features of this year’s cam- 
paign have been (1) the amazing break-up of the 
tepublican Party after fifty years of supremacy 
and solidarity; (2) the no less amazing strength 
of the new Progressive Party, springing full-arm- 
ed from the head of Roosevelt; (3) the projection 
of the ‘‘no third term” issue into a campaign for 
the first time since Grant’s effort; (4) the ques- 
tion as to whether trusts should be regulated b: 


nntahi 
notapnie 


Hayes- 


bureaus or prevented by strict and equal legis- 
lation; (5) the nomination of a Southern-born 
man for President—the first time either great 


party has named a representative of this section 
in half a century; (6) the Congressional investi- 
gation of campaign contributions; and (7) the 
notable action of Mr. Roosevelt in taking sides 
with the Republican Party in advocacy of a pr 
tective tariff and with the Democratic Pat 
opposition to Negro activity in Southern po ‘ 
To the Nation at large, the most gratifying 
feature of the campaign has been the demand that 
the people shall know whose money is behind each 
candidate, and the determination of the voters not 
to support a candidate whose funds are mainl} 
turnished by trusts or questionable interests. Fot 
example, the investigation has brought out the 
fact that F. Ryan, the big New York trust 
sentative furnished more than half the money ex- 
pended by Governor Harmon and Mr. Underwood 


vy in 
iti 


tics 


‘t 
1 
i 


repre- 


in the efforts to get the nomination—he furnish- - 


g 


ing $77,000 of Governor Harmon’s $150,000 total 
expense and $35,000 of Mr. Underwood’s $52,000 
total. Both Mr. Underwood and Mr. Harmon ars 
good men; but the fact that Ryan was their finan- 
cial backer would have been almost a knock-out 
blow to the party, if either had been nominated. 
The fact that Ryan also furnished the Democratic 
Party $450,000 in the Alton B. Parker campaign 
also goes far to vindicate Mr. Bryan’s opinion of 
the New York judge whom Mr. Roosevelt wiped 
up the earth with in 1904. 

It is a wonder that the people have stood it as 
long as they have—this quiet understanding be- 
tween the trusts and candidates, “I will pay your 
way to Congress or the White House; but’ for 
every dollar I furnish you, you must vote tariff 
laws and other special legislation that will help 
me get $1,000 from the people.’’ It costs money 
to run a campaign, but the people should willingly 
pay the expenses to avoid having Presidents mort- 
gaged to the trusts before inauguration day Let 
us hope that the year 1912 marks the end of the 
sordid buying and selling of. candidates. 

For the South, the 1912 campaign will be mem- 
orable as marking the return of this section to 
something of its old-time prestige in National 
politics. Not only did the Democratic Party nomi 
nate a man, Southern-born and bred and of 
Confederate family, but two other of the strongest 
candidates for the nomination, Mr. Underwood and 


Speaker Clark, were also listed as Southerners 


The action of Mr. Roosevelt in refusing to oppos 
Negro disfranchisement in the South added ¢t 
final proof that the war is over. 

Moreover, while the Progressive Part vill 
make no big showing in the South this year, its 
organization, provided it proves permament, may 
affect the South very notably in the future. The 
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writer is a member of the dominant party in the 
South and expects to remain so; and yet we recog- 
nize the fact, as most other thoughtful Southern 
men do; that it would be better for the South if 
we had two strong white parties. The Republican 
Party, by reason of its Reconstruction record, is 
probably forever prevented from becoming such a 
party, but the Progressive Party may. It should 
certainly attract to it the men who believe ina 
centralized National Govenment, the protective 
tariff, and other un-Democratic ideas—men who 
are not Democrats, in fact, and yet who have eall- 
ed themselves Democrats and have indeed often 
pesed as leading Democrats. 

Another gratifying feature of the campaign has 
been the high personal character of the candidates. 
All three are clean and honorable men, and the 
country would have no cause to be ashamed of 
iny one of them as President. <A descendant of 
Presbyterian ministers, Governor Wilson has lived 
as clean and straight as any of his forbears. And 
whether or not one agrees with Roosevelt’s politi- 
cal convictions, he must admit that the Rough 
Rider has been a mighty preacher of righteous- 
ness for the Nation, and, like Mr. Taft, is a man 
of absolutely clean private life. Perhaps thé 
charge that is most frequently brought agaiast 
public men without foundation is that cf excessive 
drinking, and Mr. Roosevelt has been frequently 
accused of this, and yet apparently absolutely 
without truth. When he was shot a few wéeks 
ago, one of the first bulletins issued by the doctors 
declared: ‘‘We find him in magnificent physical 


condition, due to his regular physic exercise 
and his habitual abstinence from tobacc ond 


» 
' 


quor.,”’ 

On the whole the campaign has contained much 
more that is sound and wholesome and promising 
for the future of America than of the contrary 
nature. The country is safe. Let us thank God 
and take courage. 


HE WAR between Turkey and Italy is over, 
but Turkey is now engaged in a hard fight 
with the war-like little States on the 

north, the so-called Balkan States. They are no 
longer content to remain peaceful while Turkey 
permits or encourages the execution of Christians, 
From every section of the United States, Greeks 
are going home to join in the struggle in which 
Greece has also become involved. The fol- 
lowing is perhaps too emphatic a statement of the 
situation, but it will give our readers some light 
upon the problem: 


‘“‘Montenegro has 
Ottoman Empire.’’ 

“The above heading in a daily newspaper 
indicates that hostilities are in progress be- 
tween two nationalities and that one of these 
people is the ‘Unspeakable Turk.’ 

‘But what of Montenegro? Where is Mon- 

negro? Why should Montenegro wish to 
fight Turkey? 

“Until the time of the treaty of Berlin in 
1878, Montenegro was a small principality 
embracing about 1,710 square miles of area, 
lying in the northwest of Turkey. By the 
treaty of 1878 Montenegro’s size was increas- 
ed to 3,630 square miles og 

“The religion of the Montenegran is Greek 
Catholic, and yet these people have been 
forced to suffer Moslem domination for cen- 
turies. Fifty thousand men able to bear arms, 
would probably deplete Montenegro of every 
male inhabitant between sixteen and sixty, 
for its total population is less than 300,000. 
Add all of the able-bodied men of the other 
Balkan States and still their number would 
be insignificant as compared to the hordes 
of trained fighters that Turkey could mass 
against them. 

‘“}ingland, France, Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Russia are allof them great and 
powerful nations, all of their people ack- 
nowledging the living God as their King of 
kings; and yet, that the niceties of the bal- 
ance of power as between themselves might 
not be disturbed, they have permitted the 
Christians of the Balkans to suffer indigni- 
ties, atrocities, humiliations and tortures of 
mind, soul and body, that are almost incred- 
ible. ***** 

“Greece, too, has felt the mailed hand of 
the Turk. Wounds deep and rankling abide 
with them to memory the man} 
vrongs of the past, and the Grecians stand 
ready and willing to line up with Monte 
and the other Balkan 


1ay obtain justice.” 


declared var on the 








keep in 


negro 
11 


State that they a 


The latest news from the war is f a dec 


ictory by Bulgarian troops. Just how great the 
Turkish losses are, it is hard to tell from the con- 
flicting reports, but the success of th li in 


battle after battle is unquestioned 
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BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 

















Lee’s Premier ye cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone paren ‘Du uke, the Grand ht dit Boar 
the International Live Stock Show, earuatn 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


BERKSHIRES 


at 








Registered Pigs, by Lord Premier 8rd 
96773 (the great son of Lord Premier 
50001) and Rival’s Champion Baron 
128027 (a splendid son of the great 
prize winning boar, Rival’s Champion 
112500) out of daughters of Premier 
Longfellow, Masterpiece, and other fine 
sows. Splendid individuals. Prices very 


reasonable, and will ship on approval. 


W. D. DICKINSON 


BURKEVILLE, VIRGINIA 








—Berkshire Pigs— 


Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
pert from the United States Department 


of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest being 
reserved for breeding purposes 75 pigs 


and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, Newberry, 8S. C. 














“OLD NORTH STATE’S 
HIGHEST-BRED BERKSHIRES 
Our best sows have recently farrowed a 
number of beautiful pigs. Pigs from these 
sows have been sold at $15 each or $25 for 
two, but as long as this lot lasts, we will 
sell them at $10 each. Dams and sires bred 
by the famous Biltmore and Glenburn 
Farms. Breeders desiring only the highest 
type and most prolific stock, cannot do bet- 
ter. <All pigs registered. 


RURAL RETREAT FARMS, Madison, N. C. 








“BERKSHIRE GILTS, BOARS AND PIGS FOR 
SALE” 


Gilts by my splendid herd boar—Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent. of the blood of his 
famous sire—Masterpiece 77000—bred to a son of 
Lord Premier 3rd, for Feb. and March farrows— 
young service boars - Carolina Masterpiece and by 
a son of Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. Also 50 pigs by 
Carolina Masterpiece. Am offering the best of breed- 
ing and individuality at reasonable prices. Inquir- 
ies answered promptly and everything See will 
be as described. C. M. THIGPEN, Tarboro, N. C 














SPECIAL BERKSHIRE REMOVAL SALE 


To avoid expense of moving, I will offer 
bred sows, service boars, gilts and pigs at 
greatly reduced prices until December ist. 
Rich in blood of Lord Premier, Masterpiece, 
and Rivals Champion. Registry and pedi- 
grees furnished. Write me your wants, and 
get prices and description. 

. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 





CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 
Address 
Cc. -W. FOWLER 


Marietta, Georgia. 


160 Pigs to—‘\ 
r—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 





rush of orders and they will be 
icked over. We always ship the 
est in our pens. See? Order to- 


day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINWRIGHT LEA Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The easy-feeding kind with quality, and prolific 
breeders; everything pure-bred. Write your wants. 
Mention The Progressive Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, 





Sykes, Tennessee. 





Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
and gilis and pigs of either sex, best of bre ding and 


quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to 


mals, if it had been properly handled. 
We have spent large sums for this 
livestock, and probably in 95 cases 
out of every 100, the purchaser has 
not found the business profitable. In 
most cases this result was not due to 
serious errors in the purchase of the 
animals and generally when pure- 
bred sires were purchased, the com- 
munity as a whole has profited, but 
faults of management have usually 
resulted in the ventures being un- 
profitable to the original purchaser. 
It is, therefore, important. that our 
future purchases be made with good 
judgment, for we must continue to 
buy pure-bred livestock in larger 
numbers for many years to come. 


Community Buying. 


Much is being said about the com- 
munity buying of sires. This method 
has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages. When the high-priced 
animals, like stallions and jacks, are 
needed, company or co-operative buy- 
ing will be necessary in most cases, 
if we are ever to have sufficient of 
these animals to supply our needs. 
For other animals we do not advise 
company or neighborhood ownership. 
In some cases, two, or even three 
men might combine in the purchase 
of a bull, but it is not often that even 
this will be found as satisfactory as 
individual ownership, and it should 
only be practiced where the individ- 
ual has insufficient means or animals 
to justify an individual purchase. 

By some means, good stallions, 
good jacks and bulls must be intro- 
duced into every community. In the 
case of the smaller and cheaper ani- 
mals, like boars and rams, the indi- 
vidual effort has usually been suffi- 
cient to secure the development of 
these lines of stock-raising where 
conditions were favorable to the 
breeding of hogs and sheep; but in- 
dividual ownership of stallions and 
bulls has frequently proved insuffi- 
cient for the urgent demands of com- 
munities. 

In some countries, the Government 
has found it necessary to give assist- 
ance of some sort in the introduction 
and maintenance of suitable sires of 
these sorts. In France, horse breed- 
ing has been greatly increased and 
aided by governmental assistance. 
In Ireland and other countries, sires 
have been introduced through State 
aid of some sort. 

In recent years, our own State and 
National governmental institutions, 
large corporations like the railroads, 
and in some cases even city and coun- 
ty organizations, have shown some in- 
terest in this matter of providing 
better sires for the purpose of ia- 
creasing and aiding the development 
of our livestock interests. But after 
all, the individual purchase of live- 
stock must ever constitute the bulk 
of that business and it is of the 
greatest importance that these pur- 
chases be made to the best advantage 


What a Good Sire is Worth. 


Probably the greatest obstacle to 
the purchase of more pure-bred live- 
stock at present is the impression 
among Southern farmers that pure- 
bred sires cost too much. Females at 
present prices may be too high for 





Please. 
W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINA PIGS— | 
From superior herd at special low prices for 
cash, or cowpeas in exchangs so feeds 
for pen pigs. Write us. 


E. W. JONES N YURSERY CO., Woodlawn, Va. 


| anyone who does not expect to raise 
high-quality pure-bred animals to sell 
as breeders, but pure-bred sires are 
/ not selling above their actual value, 
no matter what the objects in breed- 
ing may be. A Percheron stallion at 


B 
LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. ||| oaKwoop FARM| 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
WHEN BUYING PURE-BRED STOCK. me — 
ewton, N. C, 
Some Things the Buyer of Breeding Animals Should Take Into 
Consideration—The Price of Sires and Bred Females. 
’ _ ‘ » , ; ‘ik . Jersey Heifers 
UR Progressive Farmer readers $1,000 to $1,500 is not too high a 
are more largely buyers than price, even if our small native mares Six months old, for sale. 
sellers of livestock. The South only are to be bred to him; nor is PRICE $70 EACH. 
|has bought enough well-bred live- $200 to $300 too high a price to pay i 
stock of fair quality in the last quar- fora good beef or dairy buli to breed ’ ; 
ter century to have stocked our to grade cows. These prices are too Some fine Berkshire Pigs, 
whole territory with pure-bred ani- high for some pure-bred sires of | @ 


these breeds, but they are not too 
much to pay for good animals. The 
first step in the purchase of livestock 
is to know what is wanted and then 
know and be willing to pay a fair 
price and secure a good animal. 
Disagreements and Their Causes. 


It is always more satisfactory both 
to the seller and the buyer, if the 
purchaser can inspect the animal be- 
fore the purchase is made; but when 
this is not practicable two other plans 
are open. The more satisfactory of 
these is to have some one who is a 
judge of the kind of animal in ques- 
tion, inspect it and make the pur- 
chase in the capacity of agent for the 
buyer. The other plan is to buy on 
mail-order of a respectable breeder. 

Most disagreements between seller 
and buyer arise because of a mis- 
understanding of the guarantee and 
description given by the seller, or 
from the buyer expecting too much 
for the money paid. 

Numerous disagreements occur 
through animals sold as_ breeders 
failing to breed, but in our experi- 
ence more trouble arises when ani- 
mals sold‘as “bred” or as safe with 
young fail to prove pregnant. There 
is a difference, for instance, between 
buying a sow “bred’’ to a certain 
boar, and in buying her under 42 
guarantee that she is “‘safe in pig” 
to a certain boar. It is true that a 
bred animal, altho no specific guar- 
antee be given that she is safe with 
young, is usually priced at a higher 
figure than when she is priced as an 
open female, and to this extent, at 
least, the buyer is a loser if she fails 
to prove pregnant, but it is question- 
able if the buyer has any just claim 
for a rebate from the agreed price in 
such a case, provided the female 
breeds later. 

On the other hand, when an ani- 
mal is guaranteed to be pregnant by 
a certain male, then the failure of 
said guarantee rests entirely on the 
seller and he must make the guaran- 
tee good to the buyer without extra 
cost, other than such as results from 
delay and the care and feed of the 
animal. Misunderstandings along this 
line can easily be avoided if specific 
and reasonable demands are made by 
the purchaser and an acceptance of 
these required of the seller before 
the purchase is made. 





Good Stock Means Wealthy Farmers. 
EOPLE here are especially inter- 
ested in the price of Southern 
land, as they are young men wanting 
to own farms of their own, but not 
quite able to pay the price here, 
which is from $100 to $300 per acre. 
The very cheapest is not less than 
$100, and the best-farm lands go at 
$300.. The farmers in this .State 
seem to be the wealthiest class of 
people, nearly all have great painted 
barns, silos, windmills and first-class 
farming implements, but the best of 
all is the livestock. Each farmer has 
his herd of milk cows, not scrubs, but 
registered Jerseys, Holsteins and 
yuernseys,—the very best, you see,— 
and always a good bunch of Berk- 
shires, Poland Chinas, or some other 
choice breed of hogs, thriving on 
skimmilk. The prettiest sight of all, 
to me, is to see those big horses, all 
fat and sleek as can be. They are 
either Percherons, Clydes, or 
gian,—no scrubs, nor mules scarcely. 
J. R. RIDDICK. 


Bel- 


























ae 
THE SUNNY HOME FARM 


Heifers are sold but we have, yet in of; 
three of the best Aberdeen pad ao. 


BULL CALVES 
in the South, $100 each f. 0. b. takes them, 
Ready to deliver in Oc.ober and November, 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va, 








PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy breed. Seng 

for Free illustrated Booklets, 
a. ee ASSOCIATION, 

Box Brattleboro, Vt. 





Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


See Our Tamworths 


At Memphis, 





Birmingham and Georgia 


State Fairs. They are the finest her 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 


won on boars first and second age class, 
senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and _ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
aid third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, COLUMBUS, GA. 














The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Deserip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


O lbs -9 lomths 


Quick growth and early matcrity 
are inherited traits. They make 
cheap yains—wide marzin ofprofits, 


CS Collins Jersey Reds 
mmm Have those traits firmly fixed, Theit 

1 ong, capacious frames, vigor, and 
prolificacy give them an unexcelled position as breeders and 
money-makers. All pigs and hogs vacinated with serum, 
Sati faction guarantecd: Write for free cataloz. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box U, Moorestown, New Jersey 












THE VIRGINIA HERD MULE FOOT HOGS 


If 
hogs, 


you are going 
buy the best. 
The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 
Our offering is the 
Largest herd in the 
istered. 


to put your money in 


best that can be had. 

South. All stock reg- 
Pairs no akin. 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 

Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 








DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 


such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 


all ages. Write for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
Mulberry, Tenn. 

















STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest. quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, V2 








Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by “Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. m 
Eight” sp) lendid brood sows, 17 months old. Allstoc 
eligible toe registration. Neverhad Cholerain my herd. 


Write for prices. 
FRANK C. MORRIS, | 
Trevilians, V4 
eee e 
Gilts, Bred Sow’ 
registered stot 





DUROC-JERSEY 
Finest 


Pigs, 
prize-winning, 
Best hog for the South. Overstocked. 
Write for Bargain List No. 92. 
MERIDIAN WOMAN’S COLLEGE, 
Meridian, Miss. 





TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 











Ames, Iowa. 


Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. — 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. You see these hogs before you pal 
for them. a 
J. H. TALLEY & SON, - Luray, Te® 
——— ew 
oy : y 
Remember that if what you wish to bu) 
is not advertised in the Progressiv« ra 
you can often get it by putting @ litt 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Saturday, November 2, 1912.] 


LIVESTOCK AT THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR. 


Excellent Exhibit of Cattle—Fewer Poor Types on Hand—Im- 


provement in Horse Exhibit—Hogs 


Showing of Sheep. 


Well Represented—Small 





By Prof. R. S, Curtis. 


lina State Fair of 1912 was, from 

the livestock point of view, one of 
the best ever held. The principal 
loss over former years was in the 
Berkshire department, only one ex- 
nibitor showing a full herd. Usually 
the Berkshire show in North Caro- 
lina is worthy of special mention in 
any State Fair. Other breeds, es- 
pecially the Duroc-Jerseys and Po- 
land Chinas, are asserting greater 
prominence each year. 

The horse department was filled 
about as usual. One promising fea- 
ture of the show was the material 
increase in the number of home- 
grown foals shown. A number of 
prominent herds of cattle were 
shown, which caused special com- 
ment by every one who saw the ex- 
hibits. Such a show in the South is of 
more than usual value. Sheep were 
not specially prominent, altho the 
Hampshires, Shropshires, Seuth- 
downs and Rambouillets were rep- 
resented, the two: former breeds be- 
ing of greater significance, both in 
numbers and quality. 

The last day of the fair, a parade 
of livestock supplemented by horses 
and cattle from the A. & M. College, 
added considerably to the interest of 
the Jivestock show. 


T MANY respects the North Caro- 


More Home-Grown Horses. 


In the horse department ‘the ex- 
hibits were all of local issue. The 
aged Percheron stallion was showin 
by L. E. Rollins, of New Hill, N. €. 
In the aged Percheron mare class, 
John C. McNutt won first and R. M. 
Davis, second. In the class for three- 
year-old Percheron geldings or mares, 
John C. McNutt won first and sec- 
ond. In the two-year-old class, R. M. 
Davis won first. In the yearling class 
A. T. Olive won first and E. W. High- 
tower second. In the class for foals 
John C. MeNutt won first and R. M. 
Davis second. 


In the class for foals any breed, 
Green Morgan won first, Ralph 


Adams second, and S. J. Betts third 
The owner of the sire of these foals 
offered special prize money for the 
best get of General Carr, a Standard- 
Bred stallion placed first in his class. 
The rating in this colt competition 


stood the same as in the regular 
class. 
The award on the best pair of 


geldings or mares was placed on a 


team by John C. McNutt, second 
money going to R. M. Davis. In the 
class for double drivers, Will Tay- 


lor, of Raleigh, won first and A. 5S. 
Morgan, of McCullers, second. In the 
single driving class, city-bred, Mrs. 
won first and Will 
Taylor second. 

In the same class for farm-bred en- 
tries John C. McNutt won first. 

Only one coach horse was shown, 
the prize going to John C. McNutt. 

In the class for team of mules to 
wagon, Pierce Bros., of Raleigh, won 
first and Will Taylor, of Raleigh, 
second. R. E. L. Yates, of Raleigh, 
showed two colts, get of Hackney 
stallion, winning first in his class. 

In the class for jack any age, H. 
M. Avent, of Rocky Mount, won first 
and Paul Lee, of Raleigh, second. 

Shetland ponies were shown by 
John S. Jones and D. L. Farrier, of 
Raleigh, the former having won first 
in this entry, and the latter exhib- 
itor second money. 


The Cattle Exhibit. 


The major portion of the premiums 
on Herefords was awarded to W. D. 
Upchurch, of Raleigh, ea a spiendid 
erd of stock, second money going to 
- D. Cross, of Chester, S. ¢. While 
Mr. Cross maintains an excellent herd 
of Herefords, the lack of show con- 
dition was the principal reason for 


receiving second money. Both herds 
were composed of good individuals, 
altho the fitting which the local herd 
had, placed them in line for show- 
yard honors. The American Here- 
ford Association offered special prizes 
in this class, which were won largely 
by W. D. Upchurch. 

Shorthorns were shown by Car- 
penter and Ross, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
B. P. Howell, of Waynesville, N. C., 
and W. D. McCracken, of Clyde, N. 
C. The former herd received all of 
the first prizes, except senior heifer 
calf, which went to B. P. Howell. 
Great credit is due the last named ex- 
hibitor who has recently purchased 
from Carpenter and Ross a splendid 
foundation herd of Shorthorns, con- 
sisting of three aged cows and three 
heiters. The herd owned by W. D. 
McCracken was only in field condi- 


tion, and received third honors in 
each case where the classes were 
filled. 

The American Shorthorn Breed- 


ers’ Association offered special prize 
money in this class, which helped 
materially in the Shorthorn show. 

A splendid Aberdeen Angus herd 
was shown by Cassell & Son, of 
Wytheville, Va. Each of the three 
beef breeds mentioned had splendid 
representatives, the show surpassing 
any ever held in the State. 

C:. O. Pattridge; or Perry, Ni Ys 
showed a well fitted herd of Devon 
cattle. 

The Jersey was the only dairy 
breed represented. This was well 
done, however, by R. L. Shuford, of 
Newton, N. C., who has bred on his 
farm one of the best business herds 
of Jerseys to be found in the South. 
D. L. Farrior, of Raleigh, showed two 
splendid two-year-old heifers, and R. 
M. Davis, of Raleigh, a yearling bull, 
and a grade cow herd which won 
first money in their class. The first 
exhibitor won the major portion of 
the prize money. The special prizes 
offered by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club were also won by (this exhibi- 
tor 

A. Eichel & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
showed three choice Shorthorn steers, 
which won all the premium money 
offered in this class. 

A very few local animals were 
shown which did not represent any 
special breed. The showing of med- 
iocre stock has been largely prevent- 
ed by a special form of entry requir- 
ing the registration name and num- 
ber of all pure-bred aniamls. 


Sheep. 


The sheep department was better 
filled than usual, altho not nearly to 
the extent which it should be, consid- 
ering the splendid opportunities in 
this State for raising this class of an- 
imals. 

Cc. O. Pattridge, of Perry, N. Y., 
showed Shropshires, Hampshires and 
Southdowns. With two exceptions 
in the Hampshire classes all of the 
prize money was distributed to the 
exhibitor, second in these two cases 
going to W. D. McCracken, of Clyde, 
N. C. This party showed a flock of 
Rambouillets in field condition. Ralph 


Sharp, of Greensboro, showed the 
only flock of Angoras. 
Hogs. 

In the swine department, Coch- 

ran Bros., of Derita, N: C., showed 

the only full herd of Berkshires, 


winning in all cases where the classes 
were filled. The quality of the 
Berkshires shown by this exhibitor 
is deserving of special mention. The 
silver trophy offered by the American 
3erkshire Association was won by 
this party. . 

The greatest amount of competi- 
tion was in the Duroc-Jersey classes, 


Our terms easy. 





Order stallions direct from thisfarm. Save two.or three large profits, 
every representation and give life insurance policies, 


(15) 1143 


HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm th:t sup- 
liesthe South with 
entucky-bred saddle 

and harness horses, 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale, 
Write at once for lit- 
testimonials 
and price list, None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy— Kentucky pro- 
duces the best, 


GLENWORTEH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


We guarantee 
The horse you want is here. 








a 
JERSEYS: 


Fern’s Lad, 


pails. 
8, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 








= 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’! Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wylidwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 

Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 

10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


BS, 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. 











altho this was not especially keen. 
The exhibitors were Nathaniel Kirby, 
of Lucama, N. C.; D. L. Farrior, of 
Raleigh, N. C.: T. J. Stephenson, of 
McCullers, N. C., and S. Jordan, of 
Raleigh, N. C. 

T. J. Stephenson won first on aged 
boar and D. L. Farrior, second. S. 
Jordan won first on yearling boar. 
T. J. Stephenson won first on aged 
sow and S. Jordan second. R. E. L. 
Yates won first on yearling sow and 
S. Jordan second. N. Kirby won first 
and second in the under year class, 
and first on breeder’s young herd. 

Special prizes were offered on Du- 
roc-Jerseys by the American Duroc- 
Jersey Swine Breeders’ Association. 

Poland Chinas were shown by J. M. 
Beavers, of Apex, N. C., and Hamil- 


ton Bros., of Smithfield, N. C. The 
former exhibitor won the majority 


of the prize money. 

Hamilton Brothers showed a 
splendid boar and sow of the large 
type Yorkshire breed. 

The Dutch Fork Truck Farms, of 
Columbia, S. C., showed a large herd 
of Tamworths, there being no com- 
petition in these classes. Special 
prizes were offered by this farm for 
the best Tamworth boar and sow in 
the show and on the best boar and 
sow under one year of age. 

In the sweepstakes classes the 
prizes were about equally divided b2- 
tween J. M. Beavers, of Apex, N. C., 
and the Dutch Fork Truck Farms. 

On the whole the livestock show 
was a success. The promise of new 
stock buildings for the coming year 
will add considerable interest to fu- 
ture shews, if the plans for the build- 
ings are carried out. 


KEEP A LOOKOUT FOR HOG 


CHOLERA. 


How 
Prevent It. 
TOG cholera is the greatest draw- 
back to the swine-raising indus- 
try in the United States. 

The symptoms of hog cholera ap- 
pear in so many various forms that 
many farmers fail to recognize an 
outbreak in a herd, 
that the disease is allowed to make 
inroads before remedial 
are adopted. 


For the benefit of our readers we | 


give some of the common symptoms 


which may indicate the presence of | 


hog cholera—Noticeable dullness, 
loss of appetite, thirst owing to fe- 
ver, constipation followed by 
rhea, dropping of the ears. 
loss of weight, vomiting, quickened 
breathing, discharge from the nose, 


accumulation of mucus in the corner | 
of the eyes, discoloration of skin, va- | 


rying in degree from a pink to deep 
purple, not generally visible except 
in light-colored hogs, progressive 
veakness in hind quarters, usually 
(Continued on page 23.) 


to Recognize the Disease and 


with the result } 


diar- | 
rapid | 
























STRENGTH Coile 
Made Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
heights to choose 
AT DEALER’S PRICES, 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
contains information you should 


Ge 
iia 
Spring ire. Re- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
Will outlast all 
others, Sixty dif- 
from, A FENCE 
for every D 
Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
26-inch Hog Fence, - + 13%4c. per rod. 
49-inch Farm Fence, = + 22c. per rod. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
have. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


FENG Made of DOUBLE 
ways tight. Is heavily 
ferent styles and 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22c. per rod. 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT, Our big Catalogue 
Box 12 Winchester, Indiana. 








Made from thorough. 
NA Galvanized Open 

Hearth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of ff 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents aRod Up 





| If not satisfied re- 
| turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue, 
\ KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 


Sold oo 30 days free trial. 















































i $ 
pk a 
For all 8. Direct from factory, 
a “s oan prepaid wi 
oot gain Prices—13c per rod up 
| 4 = = 4 = rs Get our new fence book before 
| 4 eSes 34 you buy fence for Horses, Cat+ 
| 4 a 2 tle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Etc. 
Also Lawn Fence and Gates 
j 
' 


We save you big money—give_you highest 
quality. ‘ail postal now for Big Fence Bargain Book 
Dept.§7 THE BROWN FENCE @ WIRE CO., CbBVELAND, OHIO 


measures | 





® DRAINAGE DITCHES 
BUILT AT LOW COST 
with 2OTH CENTURY GRADER 





; With one man to operate and a team of horses a 







Built of reinforced steel. Direct pull 
on foad. Weight only 600 lbs.—light, 
strong, guaranteed, lasts a lifetime. 
Does 40 men's work. Pays for itself in 
4) 20 days. Also makes roads, levels 
) land, clears sage brush. Many other 
= farm uses. Low priced. 

7 Easy terms to respon- 
sible parties. Write today for 
4 free book containing many 
4 valuable pointers for 
ncereasing crop profits. 

The Baker Mfz.Co, 

® ©6960 Exchange Bldg 
: Memphis, Tenn, 


| ditch 4ft. wide, 26 in. deep, a mile long, can be dug rd 
| in one day at cost of only 2c per sa 
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“GALLOWAY MEANS “BARGAIN” 
And i P > ¢ : 














-the most substantially con- 
structed and 


factory. You won't find an- 
other engine like it anywhere. 
It starts at a touch—costs only & 
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rove 





it To.% Qu 


This ase 


To $300 
CHEAPER! 


than you can buy 
same H. P. engine 
from mail-order 
house, jobber or deal- 
er anywhere of equal 
quality — and detter 
than the best of them 
all. That’s a Galloway 
Engine. 
. s 
‘Guarantee of Permanent Satisfaction ar 
and I'll mail you y bi 

Money Back Wits. veer Meine ones nee vant Pn aie 
; to you on 30 to 90 days’ FREE trial, Then, if you don’t want the engine, send it 
j back, The trial will not have cost you a penny. 

» Get the book and see the bargains I’m offering. There isn’t a house in the country 
j that I don’t beat for price combined with quality, Write now for my special 1913 


, Prop%sition and price, 
3 WM, GALLOWAY, President 
The WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 675CG Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


ae REMEMBER—We carry stocks of our Engines in Chicago, Kansas City, Council Biaffs and Minnee 
a apolis—insaring prompt shipment. 



















simplest-to-run 
engine that ever came out ofa 


penny or so for gasoline ona big 
job—never goes 
wrong — develops more 
than rated H. P. and 
old @50 to 8300 less 
* than othersandona 
















THE PROGRESSIVE FA RMER 











in most of instances. 
the United 
following is the preventable loss: 




















RURALIST 


for 


Not For Sale 


FREE Setinale Waiens for One Dollar For 3 Years 


Good for New, Renewal, or Extension Subscriptions. Cloth Binding—Large Type—320 Pages—Good Paper 





The idea of the Cook Book originated with Mr. F. J. Merriam, Pres 
Prizes were offered for three favorite recipes, As the RURAI 3 
imagine the stir created. All this mountain of direc for 
gether, and is now published by the RURALIST, at great ex 
volume, What a treasure it is tothe home, The stronge st poi 
of recipes carries the name and address of the contril utor. 
prized Kitchen relics from thousands of the best homes in th 


General Manager of the RURALIST. 
000 homes twice a month, you cannot 
t cooking from a legion of home s broug O- 
nto one large handsome clearly and utifully printed 
out this book 1s the fact that every one of the thousands 
iern cooking is the best in the world, Here you get these 
Southland, 


Whatever You Do, Don’t Let This Great Big Value Get Away From You—CLIP THE COUPON NOW 
LLLP ILOILO 








lent and 
Oo 150 


$ 





a 





ST circ 
the be 














—_——rreeeweeeee ieee eee " 
COOK BOOK COUPON Mail this today with $1.00, for a three years’ subscri 
** and get one COOK BOOK with all expenses pr 

SOUTHERN RURALIST COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed find $1.00; send the Southern Ruralist twice a month for three full years, and also send 
me free and post-paid the Ruralist Cook Book. Write So That Others Can Read 





ion to the SOUTHERN RURALIST, 











Name 


OO 2 ae ee eee 


SH. or R. FP, D.—___—___— : ee eee ee 


—— State— — 











Unele Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Quick 


strains. Selected by Judge 





100 BIG HUSKY COCKERELS FOR SALE 


Orpington or Leghorn—Buff or White. 
sales— 
from $2 to $5 each. Good type and from bes 
Simmons from ¢ 


THE POULTRY YARD. | 


Preventable Loss in Selling Eggs. 


HE FARMER is convinced of the 


fact that he does not get his 


just share of the profits of his pro- 
ducts. 

is placed 
| buys his product and sells it. 


However, too much blame 
upon the middleman who 

He buys the eggs, the case count 

According to 

States Government the 

Dirties 2 per cent. 

Breakage 2 per cent. 

Rotten eggs 2% per cent. 

Chick development 5 per cent. 

Shrunken or held eggs 5 per cent. 

Moldy and bad-flavored eggs % 


| per cent. 


Bad methods in handling the eggs 
accounts for the cheap price given to 





The easiest method is to have a 


good place for your fowls to take 
dust bath. This does not vholly 
eliminate, but it is a great help, 
Many advocate the dipping fowls 
in Kreso dip. This is one of the 
methods that personally I do not 
like. 

There is always danger of colds, 


and from tests that I have made I 
do not believe the method as effee. 
tive as the use of blue ointment. 

The work of dusting each fowl ang 
getting the powder rubbed into the 
feathers will take a long time, and 1] 
have found it in contrast to the oint- 
ment not so effective. 

Not long ago in making this com- 
parison test, I found two pens on 
which I had used the blue ointment 





THE OPEN-FRONT 


—— 


POULTRY HOUSE. 

















F YOU want eggs this winter, you must see that the poultry house is in 


good order. The open-front type 

it tight on three sides, with wire 
curtain for very cold weather. 
seldom be needed. 


of house is best for the South. Have 
netting in front and a canvas drop- 


Over most of the South, the curtain will 





the farmer who carries his eggs to 
| store to selkt them for shipment. He 


| just gets the average price of his 
neighbor whether he brings strictly 


fresh eggs or those of inferior qual- 
ity, for they are mostly bought by 
the commission merchant, 
/ count. 

With the incoming of the parcels 
post the man on the rural route will 
i be enabled to send his eggs to his 
| customers while they are fresh, 
} 

| 


case ac- 


which should bring him better prices 


and the buyer better satisfaction. 
should be marketed in neat 
eartons that will 


Eggs 
| pasteboard 
| a dozen eggs. 

that way. The box is the 
| profit that you make in the 


biggest 


be dressed and marketed in 
Handle your 


erly, assort 


will be hard. 
egg do not sell it 


shells 


{ 

| . . 

| ing price. 
| 

| 

| 

| doubt about an 
j 


hold 
We put ours all up 


sale. 
Folks buy things put up neatly. For 
a strictly fancy trade, fowls, too, can 
neat 
boxes that will add much to the sell- 
eggs prop- 
them and keep the dir- 
ties at home for your own table. Give 
your fowls plenty of lime that. the 
If you are in 


as nearly free from lice as any 
chickens I have ever examined. 

The attendant and I examined sev- 
eral and failed to locate an _ insect. 
I use the ointment under the vent, 
the wings and little in the 
feathers on the le 

It does not take long to cover the 
fowls, and I believe Progressive Far- 
mer readers will find this a good 


remedy. 


just a 


28g 


J. K. MORRISON. 
Always dry pick your fowls and 
your feathers. The chicken 
business is made up of small things, 
and if you lose sight of this fact, you 
will not see much profit to the bus- 
Stun the fowl on the back 
of the head by striking it against 
the side of a solid object. Use 4 
pocket knife, locate the jugular vein 
in the neck and cut it, and while the 
fowl is bleeding begin to remove the 


Save 


iness. 


feathers. Have a box under the 
fowl that has been hung by 4 
string and get your feathers. You 
eannot get a nice-appearing carcass 


when you scald your birds. You will 
soon collect enough feathers to ful- 


Please write your wants. Catalog flock of 700. He says they are worth double | When you carry them to town do not 3 
Free, eee ee re re Ov rey Where We sane | let the hot sun ehine on them. The Dise the beds with pillows.—J. K 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, in- ie ae rene 1 us this fall. Something - a ee 204 ‘ 2 could Morrison. : 
Route 4, = = a Charlotte, N. C. doing at our ranch. biggest imp! ovement that I su h 
_f| LUBERGER PIG AND POULTRY FARM, suggest that will make your poultry a eee 
Cc, 


Concord, N. 





C. I. Games and 
der. It’s f 


won 3 firsts 


end of the farm 











EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol 


INDIAN 
rusnen DUCKS 
The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAN’S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian. Miss. 





ee. 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 





products. J. K. MORRISON. 


HIS matter of ridding your fowl 





% seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 























measure up is to 
study the question of marketing your 


Blue Ointment a Good Lice Remedy. 


S mer carries advertisers that 


If you have 40 hens of the mixed 
up kind that are generally uncertain 
producers, sell them and get good 
fowls, build a good house, feed them 
right, and see if you will not ge! 
good results. The Progressive Fal 
ill sel 


Iso won at Baltimore, Md. ‘of insect pests is no small one you a pen of ten hens and ¢ ek for 
¥: sts g sr y é I Sand a } 
a. | - @ : ve n : 
nce NEVIN POULTRY YARDS a $4 a day SURE | wren you consider that there are $15. Tf you use the proper methods 
cle an , Props., R.7, 8, C : ‘ae a oe oo ies sets F Soin ae ; re Res 
s ut : ae) Easy work with horse and bugey | 28 fdistinct species of lice alone that you will soon get your money back 
‘ right where you live in handling p aroha : 7 is ee ; 
pees Combs Prize R. |. Reds. Fow!s ig ard BOY aS: ourironing and fluting machine. § 2st fowls, it is self evident that -——J. K. Morrison. 
cordi ¢ to individual merit. * ion guara. teed, * ‘ ne agent says: ‘*Made $50in 34 ; . e ane 4 te 
Catalon free. Mrs. J + to eptyanatis loti fi he ysl We pay $75 rape phe | ‘have a job on your hands to ro agi = aes - : 
: : : : if 8 expenses; or commission. keep your birds free from insect I s read 1 Prosres I ¥ 
You can deal with our advertisers with | Yh}. a PEAS MPG. CO, De Cinci i Ohia, ¥ a penwaeka 1 
confidence. We guarantee them. ™S Ge OU, Dept. F, Anbau, pests. 
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Three Ginseng Experiences. 








A Success With Ginseng. 


AM trying ginseng. | have nos 
| about 60,000 plants out. 1 no- 
tice tha th impression prevails 
among farm papers of the South 
that there is no profit in growing gin- 
geng, ercept the profit made in sell- 
ing plants to new beginners. Now, I 
have been in the business for six 
years, but have been selling dry roots 
three years, and | have sold $250 
worth of dry roots off of 1-20 of an 
acre. 1 sold in 1911, $50 worth off 
of one bed, four feet wide and 69 
feet long. J have never made any 


profit selling seed and roots as I con- 
sider it more profitable to keep roots 
ill grown and sell them, altho I have 


sold some Seed and roots to begin- 
ners. 

It takes practically no work to 
grow ginseng. All you have to do 
is to make your beds just as rich as 


you can and plant out seeds and root 


and nature does the rest. 
| have five beds the length of 


ped I spoke of to dig this fall, whieh 


will bring me $250. I also have on 
hand 50,000 seed to plant this fall, 


that grew last year. Seed have to be 





kept over one year before they will 
germinate. I have sold my ginseng 
from $4.75 to $5.50 per pound and 
could have had ~ by shipping to 
New York City. 

This does not interfere with any 
general farming. I cultivate 25 acres 


of other 
no one to 


crops 
help. 


every vear, and have 


be J. ODELE: 


Sugar Tree, Tenn. 


A Sad Sianeinien With Ginseng. 


pallid E dollars 
made on a half land!”’ 


thousand 
acre of 


that is the sentence that I “bit” 
on. Sol “invested” $15 in ginseng 
nursery stock. I did not stop until 
Thad a garden of it in’ the ground 
and @ fine shade fixed for it according 
to the directious of the company. 


4 


t Was very particular in preparing 
the soil and going to all kinds oi 
trouble hauling rich woods earth, 
etc. Then after the roots were se 
ont I had to get leaves to muteh the 
bed and buy traps and poison to keep 
the moles out of this loose cool soil. 
I was all enthusiasm and did the 
work in a most thorough manner.. 

The plants came up but hid a 
sickly yellow color. Some of them 
died at once, and the rest later on, 
and a mole got in and killed about 
$5 worth (2) (according to the price 
I paid.) The second vear T dug the re- 


Meining roots and shipped them to 
New York. There was over a pound of 
li, but the buyer 


sent mea check for 
duly $5, stating that it was ‘‘No. 2 
grade.’ Putting all the facts into 
2 “nutshell,” f eame out about $25 
short, instead of making $25,000. 

If you want to o intdé the ginset 
business, first of all, be sure h 
your income is certain rom sonie 
other yuree, and bh Swi that vou 
bank unt is big enough for vou 
to ad\ ise your inseng i nur- 
Serv stock if it does nota die H 
Mine dj Then your soil and 
Climate js suited to the plant and 
YOU are enoueh of a sport to risk 
losing a little of vou surplus-—wh 
Well and good. But 1 want to advise 
you to let it alone 

Rn. J. HARRISON 
Marietta, S.C. 
Has Paid for a Farm With Ginseng. 
gat FARMING, doing such work 

as ising corn and clover and 
Oats, put iw iand in clover and 
tn it the third year and back in 

“Orn, prernd my manure on my 
land and turn it under i like farm- 
ag fine but Tt li} to grow ginseng 
"© Dest, for there is more monev in 
" than raising corn 

' noticed that ou said in your 
paper that T had made my mone: 


selling seeds and 
plant. Yes, I 
money that 
my farm most 
to the market. 


roots for others to 
have made a lot of 
vay, but I have paid for 
by selling dry 
You said you wanted 
know much could be 
one acre. Tt takes 100,000 
acre. My dried average 
cents a roor. I have sold two dif- 
rerent of dry ginseng and will 
have another big sale next fall. <A 
man has to know how to grow it be- 
fore it will grow. He has to learn 
its nature. Ginseng has to be kept 
cool and very airy. This can be 
done by raising it in the shade and 
using wire siding. | believe | can 


“seng”™ 


to how grownh 
ou 
an 


18 


to set 


roots 


lots 





Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-In5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, S. 
others doing it. Why 
lem, StUMpPS & da ay. Do 


SED crops on virgin soil! Geta 


-, does it, 
not ou? =6Pull 
ble the iand value—grow Dig 


Thousands of 
an acre of 


mean 


—the only all steel, triple power stump puller 


made 
Hoe Tr, 40065; 
ree trial. 


ratchets. 


More po wer thon a locomotive. 
tronger than castiron pul 

3yearguaranieetore plae e 
£8 that break fromany cause. 


ler, 40 
.free, 
Double 


Free book shows photos 
letters from owners. 
Will intercet you. Write now. 


Special price 
Address 


amie ~ Mfg. Co, 180 21st St. 


enterville, # 








coarse material taken out, and then 
is in the best of condition for potting 


plants, and use in hotbeds and cold 




















DISPLAY 


OF APPLES AT 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR. 





raise ginseng 
Carolina, if 
slope bys 
it cool. 


anywhere 
I can get a 


making a high 


in North 
northeastern 
shed to keep 
re. 
naka, N. ©. 


THOMPSON. 


Editorial Note:—In a more receat 
letter Mr. Thompson says: 

I wrote you some time ago abou 
my ginseng and you said that you 
wanted me to writé vou when I took 


up my ginseng and made a sale ot 
dry roots. T have taken up five beds, 
66 feet long and four feet wide It 
weighed 159% pounds green. It 


takes three pounds 
dry. Ginseng, 
pound. The 


old. 


to make one of 
cultivated, is $6.50 a 
ginseng four 


Ss vears 


Start 


N THE 
| lack t k 
the value 
Northeru 
vould be 
sults that 
to having plenty of 
ili of the time. Gree 


ing requires 


a Compost Heap. 
there 
nowledge 


of a 


South general 
regard 


of 


is a 
iil to 
good pile compost. 
gardeners 
the fine re- 
did not 
compost on hand 
garden- 
farming 
farmer 


and European 
unable eet 


they do if they 


to 


See 


nhouse 
truck 
every 


compost, 
and 
compost. 
to 
made 
ready 
the 
ard 
f the ground 
of 


leachings of 


compsst, 


have 


needs 
should 

Compost, 
should 
before it is 


give the 
up 


for 


best results, 


be at least a year 
Select a 
in the 
gurden 

should 
will 
manure On 
soil five 
manure 
then 
anot 
until 


use 


place out of wal corner 
On the 
be put 


eatel 


the 
surface 
laver 


the 


of bara or 


sods so these 


the 


this pile a layer of 
inches thick, tl 
ot the 


ether 


four or 


ien a tayer of 


‘ ) thi a] 
same thicknes 


laver 


laver of 


and 


of soil, aad then her 


and so 
four 


manure, 
taree 
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pile ot or feet is se- 
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this he: 
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hake plant 
iis pile stauds a fey eeks 
and 


oveil 


slices turn 
turning 
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and by the end of the year you will 
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friable 
thri 


rich, 
crop will 


fi Iv mixed, 


In Which most anys 


can be 
and all 


m post put 


seive 


the 


frames, 
when a 
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By all 
ior this not 
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best 
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k-acting fert 
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means have a 
only 
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Way 


heap, 
affords a 
that 
also furnishes 
for the growth 
vegetables. It 
the 
bank 


to dis- 
pose of garbage 
but it 
material 
and 

ed that 
gardener’s 
all who 
into this 
Start a 
garden, 
interest on 


otherwis? 
breeds 
the 
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sease, 
of 
has 
been stat he 


compost ap 


is the and 
plants 
banking 
heap now 
and 
the 


account, 
so | advise raise 
all, to get 

Try it once. 
next spring's 
Will pay 
pended 


at 
Fame. 
for 
see if it} 
labor 


HM: 


CONOLLY. 


Kditorial Conimment: All that 
Conolly about the value 
compost heap for gardene 
who raise potted 
is true. Readers should 
this of 
with 


mixes 


Mr 
Says ot 
and 
eehales 
not confuse 
sort compost heap, however, 
the sort of ‘“‘composting” that 
manure with lime, and thus 
nity with any 
“making or “rotting” 
nure that is applied to 
growing field The two 
ositions are entirely diffe 


as 


those 


Wastes ogen, or 
over” 
to be 


crops. 


scheme 
for ma- 
rank- 
prop- 
rent. Make 
Mr. Conolly 
rs and the gar- 
get the manure 
quickly as 
handling 


a con heap such 


the flowe 


ipost 
describes for 
den 
the 
with 


beds. but 
fields 


little 


Out On 
as 


possible and 


as as possible 


A Potato Encyclopedia. 





M* SSRS. Doubleday, Page & Co 
publish “The Pota by Ek. H 
Grubb and W. S. Guilford lt is a 
veritable potato encyclopedia, con- 
taining information on almost any 
phase of potato culture or history 
li is finely illustrated, one he most 
interesting features to us bein th 
chart showing the relationship ot 
caifferent varieties VP useful in 
ormation is conlained nh appen 
dix The price is $2.25 Seer stg It 
can be had from the publishers at 
(, agen Cys New York, or from us 

Lue Ves ill be plentiful now so 
ou can afford to get a great quan- 
tity for use as bedding and to save 
for compost These leaves will also 


be good for 
ry patch, and 
beds H. M:-£ 


mulching the 
the 


trawber- 
and bulb 


isparagus 
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§ Oks Make 


PT Seay ers 
For Everybody 





Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 

There’s 2 field sprayer for every need, pro- 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


p<; THIS EMPIRE KING 


leads everything of oe kind. Th “ows ” 
fine mist spray with ¢ i eRe 
clogging, strainers al e brushe 
a kept clean and lia i 

Ww agitated automatica 

Corrosion is impos 

rections and formuia. 
entire sprayerline. Wehavethes 
to meet your exact wants. Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CC., 
108 itth Si., Elmira, N. Y. 



























































































Pecans Yield a Life Incoie 
Set budded Pecan trees rever you have su 
able land. l ® you an income yv bie ' 
other crops erase’ far exceeds suppl 
Fine for shod ided and grown by men who 
know Pecan culture. Set some out this semson, 
Taber Trees 4 Are Always Thr ity @ 
Our new catale about the best v. \. 
i Persimmons, , 
hrubs. aoe 
Glon St. Mary mani ries Co. 
Rose aveonee 
Rt BEST BY TEST —96 YEARS 
Plant Your Acre 
TRE Write for Our Free Book 
Fo ulinstructions for planting and caring for trees 
boiled-down experience of f< Che 
age eae pone men o i 
plant an ore hard is t! ity of every man. 
Department, I re 
Be ens Service 2-srnytin ag 
help you ste art yout ore hard ri: ht; sug t st 
v locality; ad. eas t ) pruning, 
ine, cultivating, etc. This service is free 
STARK BROS. Nurseries & Suchauie Co. 
i,OUISIANA, MO. Established 1816 
Five .- Thirty \ 
Year . _ Day Free amen 
Guarantee Trial Test 
Blue Ribbon Ghanling Engine 


of a power outfit 
engine. You can b 

enw than half that price. We se ‘ 
ard wil! bring full information by return mail. Wrive to-ds 











HOCKOE 

















to tit so that you m t low 


EMPIRE lea WHEELS 


End Drudgery of High Lifting And 
Save 25% of The Draft" 





x. 9128 Empire I de ag rons. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY. Box 144 P) ny ou. 











Chattanooen lmnple 
ment & Mie. €o., 
Depi. ¥, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


AND | 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


We will insert ads for our Progressive | | 
Farmer readers in this department and | 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
werd for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each.word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











FEATHER BEI 









Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you | 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- | 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders j 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money | 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- | 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, | 
Ss. CC, 


Feather Beds and Pillow If you would | 
like to own a brand new pound feather | 
bed and a pair of six-pound pillows, mail | 
me $10. I will ship them to you and pay the | 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather | 

| 

| 





ticking, guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as ac rtised, your money back. Write 
for circulars and order blanks. Address D. 
M. Martin, Desk DPD, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 






\ 
Feather Pillows Given Away—With every | 
erder for one of our unequalled 36-Tb. 





feather beds at the ridiculously low price | 
of $10, we include a 6-Ib. pair of feather | 
pillows free! Freight prepaid on all. Best | 
ticking. New feathers. Satisfaction guar- | 
anteed Send cash with order Fine propo- | 
sition for agents. Surner & Cornwell, Dept. 

2, Charlotte, ic. Reference: Commercial 





National Bank. 


HELP WANTED. : 


White man for farm work-——State salary. 





Wyldwood, Cornwell, S&S « 
Agents Wanted—$5 to $10 day asily 
nade selling our ne maps and hooks. Out- 





fit free. Send 25e for postage Huse Co., | 
Atlanta, Ga. | 











Wanted One reorienced " to 
milk and feed fine Holstein cows Referee | 
nee, and wages expected. Little Rock Dairy 
Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C 

Wanted—To employ a white woman of 
sood characte! respectabilit: to cook 
and assist in work for a small fam- 
ily. Address Greenville N 

Wanted—Reliable married man, to live 
truck farm 1 a, Ga. Man to 

ceping Give ref 





farm wo! 

















nees al ate pee t Bo 
Conyers, Ga. 

Wanted—Men prepare emen, brake- 
men, electri ote Jored por- 
ers. livndreds put to work. $65 to $100 
nonth NO expe? ) 500 more 
wanted. Write Dent y 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Prog) 
Fertilizing 
in Europe,” 

is Waking 
th Progres 

Familics Wantes We need a few fami- 
lies with two or mo children over 18 





eratives make 
ording to 


years of ag 
from 75 cents 
their work. 
or unlearned 
learned help vy ! ‘ ning 
tion, excellent schools and churches, steady 
employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills 
y, Raleigh, N. C 









Splendid 








FARM MACHINERY, 





French & ob ush fou 
sale—cheap. Port Re 11, Va 

Improved s s 1 ise 
ductory pri o Wasl Coe: 


Jioney Cres 











b Mounted 
| ou ™_ ‘ 
1 

I et O and $ 
locomo vile ith neces- 

Bo 1, sSalisbun N. ( 
Second-hand ({ngines and Boilers for 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 














price. E. G. Jones tro ks, Rock Hill, 
eo 

For Sale—A second-hand mounted horse- 
power in Cod condition Le for cuttil 
feed and sawing wood Will sell 
Iso 16 thoroughbred Durie Jers 
25 grades ready for shipm | TW. Cheat- 
ham, Route 8, Oxford, N. C. 

Want te bxehang Blk shoe's New gs 1 
“0 horse po er aseoli i adiel, in 
vood sha} f.o.b Cas} Corner, N = for 
4 good mak: g il nh in- 
ning ord t 1 aif- 
! nee A. Flo Ss, Cas Cormeen N. ¢ 








are offering for 


Bardin’s s 
5 ws: 50 fancy 


sai 50 fanc 





heifers. LD} c. Bardin Proprietor 
Wintield, N. Y 











tnr 








rhr Jersey Bulls; t c fine young 
’ ges: Berksh pigs: two bred Berkshire 
50 WSs Jers heifers for sale. Groome 





treensboro, N. C. 





hed Barreda Rocks F< 

cockerel, $5. R. ¢ Wilson, bew Eden wheai. Pui 
in each sack 10 sow ont 
W. W. Giles, Browns Summii, 








Rock, Leghorn Cock- 
ducks. Grooms & Sons 


1 





for winter laying, at 








Cockerels For 3S: ; 
per 15. A. J. Barbour, 





$1 each J. L. Willian, 


Cheap—Satisfac- Turkeys—Ffor B 


Mammoth Bronze Tur- 


Beautifully marked. terms, write Mrs. D. E. 
1 ‘ c 


Andalusians and White Faced bushel. 











for sale, both old and 
Buff, Cook's strain direct. 





Darnall's Bargain House, 
Ss. C. 





founded on very best . x ni - 
Show and breeding stock for 


Tobaccoville, N. Cc. 





SHEEP AND GOATS, 
Thomason, Martin, Ga. 
Island Red Cockerels— 
March and April hatch. §2.50 and $3 each 











Cockerels 
Runner drake 
everlea P 






































































char 





POSITIONS WANTED. 



































ale. Forty Bushels Per .\¢ 


Long Staple Cottons: 


el, cash. Make more 
Ducks For Sal Simpkins or Russell. 





corer cents a pound 1 








1d January ship 


Leghorn Cockerels 





ed Co., Hickory, 


One Million Strawberry 
: veding. For | varieties: Lady Thompson 
W. H. McDowell, Worry, bach, Gandy, Waverland. 
BSE £ 





$2 per thousand; la 


thousand, Hickory 


ley View Seed and 
] Columbia, 








ehickens for sale. : ae Member of South 
Tenn ers’ Association. 
' Senecé a. . 
for Sal -Penciled In- <= 
onglis straiy £1.50 eacl re 
English strain, Lat acn. germuda Grass Roois—$ 


N. ©: +] 


early spring start. Unexeelled 


Stock R. I. Reds For Sale. | }4wn, hay, or ierrace. 
West Durham Poultry | Hart’s Platt or St. Augustine. 
Iau, ee lawns of (Charicston, 
cities are srow) from 


N.C, 





om high sg 








and Cockerels—$1l. 





Pelz cession’ cabbage, “Big 
: “White Bermuda" 
Leghorns—Large vig- | Eelipse’’ beet, $1 





us your wants. Ran- | $10. Write for catalog 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. more, Fla, 


Buff Orpingtons Ex- 





cockerels, White Rock, ‘arms For Sale—L. 
pullets and cockerels, for iN. 


KR. 


> 











Poultry Farm, Troy, S. C. Ww 
‘ 
Cockerels and Fullets, 
tiverside Poul Farm, Several Small Fan 
Proprietor, Forest Citys, | Town Terms easy 
or >, ae Be 
‘Yockerels—100 handsome, ca 
e-blood, May hatch for 
Poultry Yards, H - on 








sa—sl1l u 


























White Leghorns Foi ages tae ave & 
make room. On w eas See rig 
long, W. H Satta alata 

Varsaw Realty Co W 
hens, 200 White Leg- Northern 
nice driving mare one Direct deal 
for sale W. J. Shiti= What hay 
Homcseeke 
Siock this nonth at For Sal 
.} Langshans, White Or- alan h 
Wyandottss, Barred Roek subsoi 
Fenn ‘ iblic road 
cock, Single Comb Black | ! 169, Wilmington 
rain, ' " s 
, ne \ ‘ 
rak S $s i hal 

shvil A 

ad Sing) Whit ) 2 Had Fi 

month 1 s Lexing 
Onlv a few 4 this pric 

a ‘ Count Fa 

ond 1 hes ane 
( ( i ens a 
irhabntetesy Uld s of i abou 
ducks v"\ ‘ fro : ay 
Pode ies i 1 ings I 
‘ Whi Me it A. & nzi R 
entz lick- 
fhoree “Hundred Forty- 
s and stock Jane: 
Orpin ock- Giadsen ang At 
Write Midnizh ! and fruit. tine 
pe, Provriete netion. $12.50 p 


Duke, Ala 






White Domt pay commissions 
fa slians property naming lo 
\ onas buyers locate desi 
\y rican Investment 


nneapolis, 























\ 
nee vak, 
ne : Public rox 
I. &. Hardaway, Liles- cheba tee 
, . 200d conditie 
} Pearce, Route 
POULTRY SUPPLIES. 160-Acye Farm" 
t I t7oo0d Tener 200 
hells for Poults 100 | ehurch and F. & A 
2.2 100, $4. Oyster | is the best farm i 
tural purpos: t ar new 
icott & Co Way balance 
‘ Fla. 
re—1 Prairie State, 2 0 
incubators also 1 Cole 
! aA sooa I 
ange tor 1 
india 
rari 











I I = to. seed 
pa i t lis "1 * 
} \ ee Dp 
oo hea ] is 
] ? o © Wri ive 
¢ ) | y G 
t-o P i 
s IB s S Vs liss , ‘ ‘ 
( " ‘ ‘ 
! ites 
sduees ' to 1- s 
’ ) S F ob 





SCHOOLS 





Beokkeeping, ‘i 
i, Ponmans} 
Slists in tt ¢ 
heel Greensboro, N 
! our schoc if 
Nf position 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





iat best price fob. 






Long Staple Cottonserd 











thousand. W. B. Hart, 





my own crops. 
De produced. 





le. REAL ESTATE. 



































rms) Wanied-—We 




































AND COLLEGES. 

































Saturday, Nov 


THE 


RALE! 


(Report Furr 


Good middll 
strict midd 
Middling 
Low sraca 


Receipts, 150 } 





Flour, 
(Report furnishe 


Flour—Per bb!— 
High graad¢ 
Low grades 

2 whi 
No. 2 mixed 

Timothy hay, pt 


I 


gnowdrift shorte 
Compound, tit re 
pure lard, tierce 
Cheese, full crea 


Dry BD S. ribs 
Hams, sugar-Cul 


SAVAN 
(Report Furnishe 
The | 


Ordinary 
Good ordinar 
Low middlin 
Middling 
Good middli1 


Total sales—t 
Cottonseed, « 
Cottonseed m 





A very steady 
ton market durit 
price changes hi 
ment, There hé 
mand, sufficient ; 
offerings. Receip 
ly in this sectio1 
is being held for 
wish to hold car 
are under no n 
sistance of fore 
carrying charges 
are not very hea 
be considered 
should, the later 
expectations. ‘Tl 
had to labor un 
cotton pressing f 
has held up rem: 
cumstances. Thi 
all told, includin 
stocks held at m 
larger than las 
cotton is comir 
was last season, 
"ya cent and a h 
The consumptive 
this year, and 
stands up as we 
pressure shows tl 
money at current 
Pay them. Wher 
reasonable to ex} 

Crop estimates 
13,000,000 to 15 
»hore extreme vic 
the eastern secti 
dent, but the w 
Plenty of cotton. 
general over the 
Killing frost s 
localities mostly 
tricts. The war 
tinued an unfay 
teflection from 
bean centers, 


RICHMO! 


(Report Furnis 





























Union Stock 
c 


Steersp—Best .., 
sum to 
ommon tc 

Biifere—Bent 4 
Medium to 
Medium to 

Cows—Best |. 
Medium to ¢ 
Common to f 

xen ; 














Bulls... a3 
Calves—_y xtr a. 





Medium 
ry cows—per 
088—~Begt 

Good ,. 

Sows and st 

Bieep—Bost oe 

Common to | 

mbs 





MRGINIA T¢ 


With & good 


B the Lynchburg 
lating that 1 


e Saleg 
eS next w 
for the week ; ne 


nds, and 
Pounds 











7 as high 
NES sold f 

ys mark 
Pounds, 




































perty 
ated 
Co., 











buyers 
cribing 


help 


re 
Palace 













November 2, 1912.] 


gaturday, 
THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 
i by Barbee & 


yer 4 











(Report Furni meee 


Cotton, 

Good middl! 

Strict mide 
Middling 

Low graces 

Receipts, 








Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


—wholesale prices: 
r—Per bbI—w a 








jou £ 506 - 

fi High grad eee e res ; 4 $i 

ie WORAEM. 600 6052845 ‘ 1.75@ & 
ee whi per bushel. 






ae 

roe aie 
Co No. 2 mixed 
gimothy hay, per 








Provisions. 





gnowdrift shortening, per Case.. 
Compound, tierce ! asis ve ee eee cess 
Pure Jard, tiercC DASIS..eeeeseeeee 
Cheese, full CreaM -+eeeeeese ieee 
Meats. 

5 CG) 6 65.08 VEN HET. 8 40 ee 11% @12%c 
Dry b S. ribs ay iene 
Hams, sugar-curcd seeeeeee eens 2 8% 


SAVANNAH COTTON 


rt Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
(Repo The Cotton Record.) 












October 24. 

Ordinary x Se 

Good ordinar 9% 

Low Middling «eee eeeeeees a % 

Middling ....-eeeeeeeeeeee 0 % 

Good middling «..+--+-+++--- 10 15-16 
Motal sales—baleS ...---ee eee severe 19,917 
Cottonseed, carload to $17@$18 


Cottonseed meal, per 








Avery steady tone has ruled in the cot- 
ton market during the week, and the small 
price changes have been towards improve- 
ment. There s been a pretty regular de- 





up all the 
material- 
the cotton 
Those who 


mand, sufficient generally to take 
offerings. Receipts have increased 
ly in this section, but much of 
js being held for higher prices. 
wish to hold can do so easily enough, and 
are under no necessity of seeking the as- 
sistance of for n or outside capital. While 
carrying charges come to something, they 
are not very heavy after all, and would not 
be considered of any great importance 
should,the later action of the market meet 
expectations, Tl truth is, the market has 



















had to labor under an oppressive load of 
cotton pressing for sale from Texas, and it 
has held up remarkably well under the cir- 
cumstances. TI present available supply, 
all told, includin the “visible supply’’ and 





is about 1,500,000 bales 
ar at this time, and the 
cotton is coming into sight as fast as it 
was last season, Yet prices are running ful- 
"yacent and a half higher than a year ago. 
The consumptive world wants liberal supplies 
this year, and the fact that the market 
stands up as well as it does under heavy 
pressure shows that spinners can make good 


stocks held at m 
larger than last 























money at current prices, and are willing to 
fay them. When the pressure relaxes, it is 
reasonable to expect a stronger market. 

Crop estimates vary widely, ranging from 
13,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales, with some 
more extreme views both ways. Shortage in 
the eastern section fs becoming more evi- 
dent, but the west has appar¢ got a 
Plenty of cotton. Frost has now ly 
general over the upper part of the } ut 
Killing frost 3 been limited to scattered 
loealities mostly in the more western dis- 
tet. The war in the Balkans has con- 
tihued an unfavorable influence, chiefly by 
tefection from incial interests in BEuro- 





pean centers, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


October 21. Per 


cwt. 


Sters—Best ........ 
Medium to gox 
Common to fair.........-- 
Helfers—Best . 
Medium to 
Medium to 
Cows—Be ae 
Medium to 












ra 
Medium 
airy cow 

Hogs—Begt 
Good ...... 
Sows and s 

Beep—Bost 
C 


RGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 















hg @ good season, the sales were larger 
Indic Lynchburg past weck. 
7 cating that f th year, 
tor _ next week The sales 
bo © Week en wer 1,000 
ee and fo Oct 18 
H.000 Pounds 
ban itho the sales at Dan were very 
® the qu: of the of was not 
ntione as res s cok T ortion of 
i Sand w: ers was f i 
time frm On ¢ Ades, hi it tl 
to thas ta th apaci f th 
Jake car, t lar 1mount 
ha } up 
nt V 1 t 
ar breal for 1} h 3 
s have been un- 
4 arge t ) often lasting till 
. ernoon wrappers have 
~ 88 high per } ired, and some 
88 Bld f, ) per hundred. The sales 
, 48 mark 1911 « , i to 21,000,- 
Pounds, J. M. BELL. 
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When zou hay 


Outwears Three Ordina:.” Ranges 


It is the only range made of malleable iron cnd charcoal iron. 
Charcoal iron won’t rust like steel--maileable iron can’t break. 


outwears three ordinary ranges. 
Economical—Saves Half Your Fuel 


The Majestic is put together with rivets—joints and seams remain 
Oven lined with pure asbestos board—you can see 
Takes but half the fuel—assures perfect baking. 


= All Copper Reservoir—Against Fire Box 


air tight forever, 


it. 


Kan 


You Can’t Afford To Buy Any Range Unsight Unseen 


If you were buying a horse, you wouldn’t want any printed descri 
look him over mighty carefully so asto know you were retting your money’s worth. So, 
before deciding upon any range the wise woman will go to fie ioc 
closcly into the superior points of merit of the 
comparison, point for point, with any range ev-r riade. 
your choice will be the range with a reputation—built “n honor—the 


Great Majestic 


Malleabie and 
_ Charcoal iron 


ption—you would want to 


go ¢t al dealer and examine 
“reat Majestic .cange—it will stand the test of 
e made this comparison 


The reservoir is ali copper and heats through copper pocket, stamped 


from one 


iN 
ti 



































NEW YORK PRODUCE. | 


Root.) 


(Reported ee: ae 
October 


by 


29 


Potatoes, per barrel, $1.50@2.50; in bulk, 





per 180 pounds, $1.50@1.75. Sweets, $1.50 
@1.75 per barrel. Onions, for pickles, $1.50 
@3 per basket. Cabbage, 50@75c per barrel 
for white; per 100, $5@8. Green or wax 
beans, 80@80c per basket. Beets, 50@75c 
per barrel. Carrots,’ 60c@$1 per barrel. 
Cucumbers, $24 per barrel. Cauliflower, 
75c@$1.75 per Corn, 75c@$1.25 per 
100. Celery, 5@3 : Chicory, 
40@60c per barrel lan 75c @ $1.25 
per barrel. Horseradish, $5@6 per 100 
pounds. Kale, 20@30c per barrel Kohl- 
rabi, $2@4 per 100 bunches. Leeks, $1 per 
100. Lettuce, 80@60c per barrel. Lima 





beans, 75c@§ per basket, 
$1@2.20 per 4-pound basket. « 
$1.25 per barr Oysterplant, 
per 100. Peppers, 75c@$1.25 x 
Peas, $1@3.50 per bas} 


per barrel, 
asket. Rac 





; per barrel. 
r barrel. Watercress, 

















Apples, $2 pet 
per barrel neces, § 
Peaches 0 per carrie? s, 
25ce per 8-pound basket. Grapes, 30@ ; 
per basket Cranberries, $6@7 per barrel. 
Citron, 40@50ec per barrel 

Eggs all the way from 26c to 50c, with 
5c a fair average for fair stock 

Creamery butter, 31% @311 factory, 
2414c, 

Wheat, $1.06. Oats, 39¢ Corn, 73¢ 

Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Etc. 
Farmers’ National Congress, New Orleans, 


November 7%. John H. 
posit, Maryland, 


Kimble, 
Secretary. 


National Corn Exposition, Columbia, 8S. C., 
Geo. H. Stev- 


January 27-February 8, 1913. 
enson, Secretary. 
American Association of Farr 


tute Workers, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 
Hamilton, U. S. Department of 
Washington, D. C., Secretary. 


The American Breeders’ Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, W. M. 
Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary 

National Dairy Show, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30-Dec. 7%. A. Auten, 


Manager. 


The Southern Agricultural Wo 
leigh, N. C., November 7, 8, 9. 


gore, Secretary. 














Southern Appalachian Good Roads Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga., November 20-21. Dr. 
J. H. Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C., President. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union will meet 
in Raleigh, December 10, 11 and 12. 

When I subscribed, from an agent on the 
street, for your paper I saw your agent can- 
vassing someone else about two weeks later, 
after I had read my second copy from you 
A merchant in this town pointed him out to 
me and said: “See that fakir over there‘ 
I'll bet if he ever gets that farmer's m«¢ 
he will never get any more of : 
That it was nothing but an pa- 
per I said: “I know better best 
paper I ever read my life ribed 
for it and hav: I n ge mo 
and I will m on | 

1d I did. I o 





ar as I 
As 








r pay mu¢ 
athy v Soutt 
ves ligent ther 
A on the as lor 
rais th price of subscriptio 
Wood, Nashville, Tenn 





Mushrooms, 








Agriculture, 





increasin 
than 300 


piece, setting against fire box. 


Ask to sce it, 
For sale by dealers in nearly every county 

fn 40 states, Write today for our booklet, 
“Range Comparison.’’ 


Majestic Mfg. Co, 








St. ious, = (| 
HHA 
Il Neighbc 1 

















Holds 15 gallons of water, 
dust turn lever and it is instantly moved away from the fire, 
. Greatest Improvement Put In a Range 
strength and wear of a Great Majestic more 
at a point where other ranges afte weakest— 
many other exclusive features. 


Reservoir 
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Port De- 


Insti- 
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ners’ 
11-13. 





orkers, Ra- 
B. W. Kil- 
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Pianos have represented the best 
possible musical and wearing quality at 
the lowest possible price for high grade 
pianos. 


We Solicit Correspondence 
from those who are contemplating the purchase 
of a really good piano or player-piano. [If youdo 
not know Hallet & Davis pianos it will be a pleas- 
ure for us to acquaint you with them at our near- 
est factory distributing point, through the litera- 
ture that we will send you, or by 


Free Approval in 


Your Own Home 


Piano history and piano quality is more import- 
ant today than at any time since pianos were first 
made, owing to the multiplicity of piino names 
offered. 

It’s easy to inform yourself as to the high standing 
of Hallet & Davis Pianos. Just send the coupon 
or write a letter saying ‘‘Send your catalogue of 
Hallet & Davis Pianos, including Boston Factory 
Prices and easy credit terms; also your book of 
favorite Heart Songs, words and music.”” 


VIRTUOLO fit NANG 





If you are interested in Player-Pianos you will & 


want to read our Player-Piano Book, ‘‘The Inner 
Beauty”’-it is free for the asking. The VIRTUOLO 
is the one player-piano that permits instinctive 


playing-it isin no sense mechanical. Write now. § 


| \¥ SEND IN COUPON TODAY ¥ 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 

2(8Virtuolo Hail, Boston, Mass 
Send me your catalogue, Boston price lst ar 
cae Nea also book of Faverite Heart Sorgs 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sp é ci al ¢ fF 
(trial) subscriptior 
er,’’ Miliwood Ge 





r—Sen 


1d 10 cents for 6 
“The Georgia 


months 
Crack- 








— * 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 








and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
L Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C, 

For Exchange—I rill exchange nice ap- 
pies for peas, chick , pigs, calves. Let me 
know what you have to offer. <A. B. Dills, 





Sylva, N 





Wanted— 


Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dress E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind 


Wooprow WILSON 


The Democratic 











Nominees 


“A Story of His Life” 
By William Bayard Hale 


Doubleda Publishers. 


The Best Seller of the Season! : 


Pag & Co., 








It tells »0yhood and school days 
in the qt y of Augusta, his college 
days@at Davidson, and his life in Wil- 
mingtor He is a Southerner. 

It shows the making of his character, 
and ho won the admiration and es- 





*m of a Nation, 


Cloth Bound, Stamped in Gold, 
Over 270 Pages and Illustrated. 
° 
Price $1.00. 
This book will be an inspiration to 
your boys Read it to them 
Sent on receipt of $1—its regular price 
—or given as a reward for securing one 
new yearly subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer, and 15 cents to pay postage; or 
One year’s renewal, or one year’s ex- 
tension of tim to The Progressive 
Farmer and the Life of Woodrow Wil- 
son both for only $1.65 
Send for your copy quick You can- 
not afford not to know all about this 
popular andidat 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 














ADVERTISEMENTS, 


When you write any advertiser in 


this for catalogs, or 


“ey 


paper goods, 


te he canra 
tS, De¢E sur 


in The Pre 


guarantees 


price-lis to say saw 


gressive Farmer, 
the 


all advertising it carries. 


your ad. 
which of 


full 


reliability 


~ > 
Hee 


conditions on our editorial page. 
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The = 
armer’s Library 


HE successful farmer of today is usually a 

reading farmer, and this is going to be even 

more the rule in the future. More is being 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good’’ farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 
—. all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


2 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By EB. V. Wil- 
cox and Cc. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole fleld of agriculture........... $8.50 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to’ 
often re ee Cor ee Ce RTE Deen eee ee 1.76 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 
CG Bab DO ois oc. 65.576. 6's, 61a O28 9478: 6) we Sle ere w es6e. 8/6 e858 1.60 
Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
HGEGGCE CG GUL TOACEIB s 565656: 6.0 555,05 4.6, views 6 54 8 oe.0 80 1.59 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
BTIGUG: Gr, MOG CLOUO a6 055 Biss 68.6464 606s ow 1.76 
Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 
man—aA book Southern farmers need to study.... 1.00 
Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
SOMGCO. Oise koa Rae BEE RTO e ee SS CORSO ETCESS 1.60 
SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 
First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 
A BtOnGard Work DY GH AUCHOFIEY. 66.6 cc cc cecces 1.00 
Soiis—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date....... 1.50 
Soils — By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 
MANNS RUCEIMORIBCOUL 5.655: 6106.6:6:0:6-4'6 O18 6 0v0:8 ovale 80,6 0:46-0b0.8:8.0 2.00 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 
CON OL RPP ARS a) Par oF eee? ee 1.26 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 
DOPUBE .ncesercvcsccccccevcsssssescececsvesocese -76 
LIVESTOCK 
Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 
CE NU Fhe hi cccksccekse hi derscsdsanveedens >< 2.26 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. 8S. Plumb 
—All leading breeds described and pictured...... 2.00 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
GE TRVEREGCH TIMHMMOTIOIS 666.66 6.50 055-4 0-005 00 46 40:9 1.60 
Swixe—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
MORE, ERE RRR a ooo G05 4994 B16 608' 80a 9. 6 arkcd 0 068 4-86 4a b.4-8 1.60 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 
is @ good sheep-man and a good writer.......... 1.00 
Merket Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each......... 1.00 
Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
ne Ok |) eer eee 1.50 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and ; 
Smith—For reference and consultation........... 3.60 
The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
Ce ee Saree ree ere re er ere reer 1.60 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 
CUPID 666086 088 0as CUP ETE ee eer rir ere 1.36 
Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. 8. New- 
man—Strictly Southern in all respects........... 1.60 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One cf 
the best books for the beginner...........c.cee08 1.60 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject 
GTI? CROONEOS 65-45 6 ee ERS oOo TORR EOE 8a becca b eens - 1.60 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
mects, plant Giseasem, Weeds, CtC. i ...ccccocivecncses 1.25 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
aS QUGROFIED “OU GG as i5-a a wiaresk's eNews .0:4.6'68-04'o:00'5% 1.50 
. Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 
meking the home surroundings healthy........... 1.60 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
pr ocure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. 
qq THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








| FARMERS’ UNION. | 





‘+PRESIDENT DABBS, OUR NEW 


“PARMERS’ UNION EDITOR. 


We Hope» Make This Department 
' of Interest to All Readers. 


ARE 


. Ww: glad to announce that 
President E. W. Dabbs of the 


South Carolina Farmers’ Union, one 
of. the best known Farmers’ Union 
leaders in America, has been engag- 
ed as Editor of the Farmers’ Union 
Page of The Progressive Farmer, 
Mr. T. J. Brooks having found it nec- 
essary to give up the work since 
going to his new position in the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural College. 

We are greatly gratified at getting 
President Dabbs to handle this de- 
partment for us. The Editors of The 





MR. DABBS. 


Progressive Farmer are Farmers’ 








‘ keting 





Union men, but feel that this depart- 
ment should be edited by some one 
actively engaged in Farmers’ Union 
work. 

President Dabbs is going to give 
us a department worth while. It 
will be a department of interest not 
only to Farmers’ Union members, 
but to all farmers interested in bus- 
iness co-operation and marketing. 
| Mr. Dabbs is not going to give us a 
lot of eloquence and fine theories, 
but he is going to make a prac- 
tical department devoted to these 
problems. What can the Farmers’ 
Union do to help its members and 
help farmers generally? This is the 
question that Mr. Dabbs is going to 
have in mind all the time. And he 
will not talk merely about what the 
National Farmers’ Union might do 
or what all the farmers might ac- 
complish if we had the millenium, 
with all the farmers organized, but 
he is going to tell what you can do 
in your local Union, in your County 
Union, in your State Union—not in 
long-winded letters, but in pointed 
paragraphs and in condensed state- 
ments of the practical necessities 
and practical plans for business co- 
operation. 

President Dabbs is 48 years old. 
He was born in Darlington County, 
South Carolina, in 1864, but has 
lived in Sumter County since he was 
17. He has always been interested 
in farmers’ organizations, and was 
Secretary of the Sumter County Ag- 
ricultural Association before he was 
21; was Secretary of the Sumter 
County Farmers’ Alliance during its 
most active period; and then joined 
the Farmers’ Union as soon as it was 








organized. The people quickly rec- 
ognizing him as a man fitted for 





leadership, he was elected four_times 
President of the Sumter County Far- 
| mers’ Union and two terms Vice- 
| President of the State Farmers’ Un- 
ion; and is now serving his second 
| term as State President. The mar- 
problem has interested him 
from the first, and he has carried 
!on the campaign for better systems 









of marketing—practical business 
methods that farmers can adopt with. 
out waiting for all farmers every. 
where to join in. For one thing, he 
is advocating a farmers’ co-operatiye 
produce exchange to be locateg ia 
each town of sufficient size, for the 
purpose of selling country Produre 
for the farmers, instead of hayine 
each farmer peddle his own chickens 
and butter and eggs and bacon ang 
vegetables and fruit. Not that there 
is any discredit in peddling farm pro- 
duce, for he believes it is just as 
honorable to sell a dozen fresh eggs 
as a hundred bales of cotton, but be. 
cause present selling methods are 
uneconomic. It is simply unwise to 
have one man to sell for*one man, 
when one man might sell for 109 
men. 

Moreover, Mr. Dabbs is a good far. 
mer, as is shown by the fact that he 
has made a worn-out farm of 26 
years ago into one of the most de 
sirable farms in his section. He 
lives at home and boards at the same 
place. Cotton is his money crop, but 
he has never failed to raise corn and 
stock as well. 

We believe Mr. Dabbs will give our 
readers the best edited Farmers’ 
Union Department in any farm pe 
per in the South. 





The Practical Details of Co-operation 


IFTY or more years ago I wgs in 
business in New York City and 
slaughtered a good many cattle. The 
hides and tallow, I , in common with 
others in the same line, sold to bny- 
ers located in different parts of the 
city. We found these men growing 
rich as they made their own prices. 
The slaughterers called a meeting 
and formed the Butchers’ Hide & Fat 
Association. When the board of di- 
rectors organized, the question came 
up who was going to be the man- 
ager. One of our brighest men said 
not a slaughterer. We must pick 4 
man of long experience and success- 
ful at the selling end, and when he 
named a party that he thought we 
could get at $5,000 a year, it almost 
paralized some of the directors. But 
we hired the $5,000 man. It was 3 
success from the start and he mai- 
aged for 20 years or more. 

Our products sold for the highest 
price not only in this country, but in 
Europe. Every hide damaged by cuts 
was fined from $1 up, and only sold 
as a damaged hide. The result was 
that tanners would always pay full 
price as they knew what they were 
buying. We created a reserve fund, 
turned in our stock and at the end 
of the month, if we needed money 
could draw at about one per cent less 
than the market rate. At the end 
of the year all would be settled wp 
and each man receive his dividend. 

There is no trouble to raise farm 
products, but the profit must come 
from the business end after the crop 
is made, and here is where co-opera 
tfon so often has failed. To handle 
farm products is a trade, and to 40 
it successfully a man must have e* 
perience and be a student of the 
markets all over the world. No fat 
mer can fill the place as well as 4 
man that has made a success at the 
business. A man that has not suc 
ceeded for himself is no man for 4 
co-operative society. If we want 
brains we must pay for them. 

B. B. DUMVILLE. 

Suffolk, Va. 


We need not expect to get any much 
larger share of the consumer's dollar ber 
we form organizations. This will requité 
us to furnish better qualities, to grade prope 
erly, and then sell them in sufficient quan 





tities. We have done a good deal by owe 
eration in the line of dairying and in 
line of putting our grains on the market. 
We could do a great deal more, if the co 
operators would improve the quality — 
establish definite grades, and thus be = 
to supply the market with what it demands 
—Wallace’s Farmer. 

Remember that we answer all question§ 


on farming by mail. 
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Saturday, November 2, 1912.] 


southern Agricultural Workers Meet | 


AKE your plans now to attend | 

the meeting of the Association | 
of Southern Agricultural W res rs in 
Raleigh, N. C., November 7, 8, 9. The | 
addresses alone will be w a going 
a long way to hear, as will the op- 
portunity presented to get into touch 
with the progressive farmers and ag- 
ultural leaders Ww ho will attend. 
The speakers on livestock and 
dairy subjects include: Dr. Tait But- 
ler, Prof. Dan T. Gray, Prof. R. S. 
Curtis, Prof. R. L. Shields, Prof. M. 
p. Jarnagin, Dr. J. A. Kiernan, Dr. 


ric 


E. M. Nighbert, Dr. Cooper Curtice, 
pr. P. F. Bahnson, and Dr. W. G. 
Chrisman. 


On field crops and fertilizers, ad- | 
dresses Will be made Wee STO. Gs Es. | 
Rolfs, Director J. N. Harper, Direc- 
tor J. F. Duggar, Director B. Young- 





PRESIDENT W. 
blood, Prof. R. N. 


A. GRAHAM. 


Brackett, Mr. F. 
Mr. R. E. Stallings, Mr. 
Prof. C. B. Williams, 
Newman, and Prof Ly- 


B. Carpenter, 
J, 8. Cates, 
Fro ©. L. 
man Carrier. 

For the general sessions the fol- 
lowing program has been prepared: 

A Wiser Handling of the Cotton 

Crop. 

Standardization of Tare on Amer- 
ican Cotton—Mr. T. H. Kimbrough. 

Uniform and Better Baling of Cot- 
ton in the South—Mr. Harvie Jor- 
dan. 

Handling and Marketing the Cot- 
ton Crop—Mr. Charles J. Brand. 

What Legislative and Other Action 
Should be Taken to Make These Et- 
fective—Hon. W. G. Brantley. 
A Campaign for the Eradication of 

Hog Cholera in the South. 


What Uniform Law or Laws are 
Needed—Dr. C. A. Cary. 

Serum Treatment—Dr. H. H. 
Rothe. 


Methods and Means of County Con- 
trol by Legal Preventive Measures 
and Quarantine—Dr. M. Ray Pow- 
ers, 

How Can the Railroads Help in 
the Eradication of Hog Cholera—Dr. 
George White. 

How to diagnose and Feed Cholera 
Casées—Dr. E. M. Ranck. 

Other Preventive Measures—Dr. 
G. A. Roberts. 

Five-minute Talks from Represen- 
tatives of each State. 

What Uniform Action is Necessary 
for Effective Results—Dr. A. D. 
Melvin. 

Agricultural Co-operation and Agri- 
cultural Credit. 

How the Torrens Land Title sys- 
tem Would Help Farm Credit-—The 
System Explained—Mr. J. W. Bailey. 

How Co-operation is Helping Eu- 
Topean Farmers: Some Lessons for 
the South—Mr. Clarence Poe. 

In What Ww ays Can the Southern 
Farmer Apply the Co-operative Prin- 
tiple?—_Mr. John Lee C ‘oulter. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President, W. A. Graham: Vice-Pres- 
idents, W. R. Dodson and W. M. 
iggs, and Sec retary, B. W. Kilgore. 
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AS 


or Digestible. Maffine | 


Muffins can never be their best if made from lard and 


soaked with grease. 


114 cups milk 
3 cups sifted flour 
1 egg 








TRY THIS RECIPE FOR MUFFINS 


114 tablespoons melted Cottolene 

1 tablespoon sugar 
1 scant teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
Sift baking powder and flour together; 
add the Cottolene, sugar, egg and milk 
(use more or less milk according to flour). 


Cottolene muffins are light, dry and crisp, because Cottolene 
heats to a higher temperature than butter or lard, without burning, 


and in cooking forms a crust 


which shuts out the fat. 


always digestible. 








Made only by 


Coltolene cooked - food’ 


Cottolene is much more eco- 
nomical than butter or lard. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 























| HARROWINGS. 


FRIEND says he can not believe 

all these tales about the boys of 
the Corn Clubs making from 100 to 
200 bushels of corn per acre and 
wants to know how they do it. 

To tell him how they do it would 
be much easier than to do it. There 
are certain conditions, however, 
which must exist when 200 bushels 
of corn are made on an acre. The 
first and most important is, the land 
must be rich. It must have an abun- 
dance of humus in the soil for a 
depth of several inches. Fertilizers 
alone will not ‘‘do the trick,’ unless 
the rains come just right and that 
they never do. This sort of a soil is 
not made in one year. At least, my 
friend’s land, which grew only 30 
bushels of corn per acre this year, 
is not likely to grow 100 next year. 
If we could only get this idea fixed 
in the minds of all farmers, what 
progress would be made in the next 
five years! The idea which will 
make land that will produce 100 
bushels of corn per acre is, that the 
land must be fed as regularly as we 
feed our horse or cow, and it is also 
necessary that it be fed on the right 
sort of feed. To grow a colt we say, 
give it legume hays in abundance. 
To grow a rich soil I also say, give 
it legumes in abundance. They are 
as important and as useful and serve 
about the same purpose in one case 
as in the other. The colt needs lime 
and protein to build up its body, the 
land needs lime to grow legumes to 
furnish humus and nitrogen to grow 
cowpeas. 

The boy 








or man who takes 100 
bushels of corn from an acre must 
feed that acre and the economical 
way to feed our acres is through the 
growing of legumes. But it is not 
sufficient that the colt be fed a good 
big feed once a week, he must be fed 
regularly two or three times a day. 
The land must also be fed frequently 
To grow a crop of legumes once in 
two or three years on the land and 
then rob it of tWo-thirds or three- 
fourths of the fertilizing value of 


this by removing it as hay is not feed- 
ing the land. It is as necessary to 
feed our land every year in order to 
build it up so it will produce large 
crops as it is to feed a colt every 
day in order that it may build up a 
large and strong body. 

There is more in this comparison 
between the feeding of the colt and 
the feeding of the land than you may 
imagine, Mr. Reader, unless you have 
considered it sericusly. It is no joke. 
The people who feed livestock well 
have also learned to feed their lands, 
or perhaps they learned to feed their 
lands first. That is probably the 
order of their learning for we are 
not likely to have feed to give to 
livestock until we learn to feed the 
land. At any rate, the two go to- 
gether. 

* * & 

Dr. Butler recently stated that two- 
row, open-furrow oat drills are now 
made. He might also have stated 
that four and five-row open-furrow 
oat drills are also now made. The 
American Seeding Machine Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, and B. F. Avery & 
Sons, Louisville, Ky., make such 
drills and advertise in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

* * * 

The man who believes the Govern- 
ment cannot manage such public util- 
ities as the telephone, economically, 
should call up someone about 200 
miles away, over some of our long- 
distance lines, and talk for say six 
minutes. Then when the bill is pre- 
sented he might compare it with Mr. 
Poe’s statement of the English Gov- 
ernment’ rates, as given on page 15, 
October 5 issue. Harrow paid $2.50 
the other day for talking not over 
six minutes. It was worth the price, 
estimated by results; but the charge 
would have been not over $1.20 
over an English Government-manag- 
ed telephone. HARROW. 





The Southern farmer must, first of all, pro- 


vide cleared fields .where he can handle 
his crop, and can have the benefit of every 
foot of soil. He cannot hope to compete in 
prosperity with the Northern farmer if he 
is content to “put all his eggs into one 
basket” and get along with raising what 


cotton he can between the. stumps 











Money Saved---Money Made. 


A typewriter is an educator, a business 
getter and atime saver. Can you afford to 
run your business without one? No matter 
what business you are engaged in you need 
something with which to write your letters, 
you should get a typewriter, the day of the 
pen is passed and gone. oes Ol 

We sell all makes of rebuilt typewriters at 
greatly reduced prices. Write us before 
buying. 

J.E. CRAYTON & CO. 
Typewriter Headquarters 
Charlotte, N.C. 





















Let Us Send You a Genuine 


Edison Phonograph 


on FREE TRIAL 


ag eee home without acent fro: 
you, .O.D. Noobligations. Sendit 
back aeoat essen if you don’t wantto 
keepit. $2 a month now pays 

for a genuine Edison Phono- 

graphat Rock Bottom 
prices and without even 
interest on monthly pay- 
ments. Send today for our 
beautiful Free Edison 
Catalog. A postal will do, 


F. K. BABSON 











But send it at once. 


Epison PronocRaPH DISTRIB’T’R 
Suite 4558 Edison Bk,. Chicago 


SAW. YOUR weee 











y EASILY 
* CARRIED 


With : a FOLDING SAW. TG MACHINE, 9 CORDS iy ONE MAN in 
10 hours, Send all Free catalog No E63 showing low price 
ls first order secures agencys 


and 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, I. 


AGENTS: 10076 


New Mop Wringer. fac. ot 
Ride any mop. 












Light and easy tof 
Simple to operate. Every 
woman needs one. Costs less than 
others—does better work. Sells on 
sight. Demand enormous. Fine profits. A} 
Send no money but write today for 
terms and free sample to workers. 
Plate or burr. Our $10,000 guarantee 
protects you. Write for catalog now. 


OMAS WRINGER Co. 
3255Home Street, Dayton, Ohio 

HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, Box 407, Bellville, Pa. 
KIMBALL FARM 





FEED MILLS 


We save you from $5 to $20 on mills. 





Oxford, N. C, 
Can supply a limited number of Whit 
Indian Runner Duck eggs from a pen of U 
R. Fishel’s selected strain. Eggs $5 per 


setting of 15. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. 









XI1.—Improving the Grounds of 


less 


By Prof. L. J 
HE improving of the grounds s 
of old homes is a great deal 
more difficult han that of 


grounds where the home is new and 
there is nothing in the way of trees, 
shrubs, grass, etc., to begin with. In 
the majority of instances the plant- 


ing on the old home grounds has 
been done without any attention 
whatever being paid to the proper 
location of trees, shrubs, etc., in 


regard to the beauty of the place. So 
it is clear that you are worse off in 
such a case than if you had nothing 


to start with. 
Even grounds that have been 
planted at random this way can be 


Fences—Make the School Grounds Beautiful. 


same 


other parts 


of the home grounds may and should 


Old Homes—Get Rid of Use- 


A. Niven. 
time will harmonize with the 
of the grounds. 

What has been said in this series 
of articles in regard to the improving 





The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 





For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accords 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 





















For prices call on 
your merchant or 
write us direct, 















be applied in a general way to the 
improvement of our school grounds. 
Wherever we spend much of our 
time should be made as beautiful a 
place as possible. The roadsides may 
be very greatly beautified by planting 
a few trees and shrubs along on 
either side of them. 

Comfort and beauty may be added 
to the front porch by putting win- 
dow-boxes on a level with the top of 
the banisters and growing such plants 

. 














HOW TREES ADD TO THE BEAUTY OF A HOME. 
Picture Sent by Mrs. John E. Lewis, Clemson College, South Carolina. 





very greatly improved by cutting out 
a few trees and shrubs in one place 
and planting a few move in another 
place. If the most of the old trees 
and shrubs must be cut down before 
the grounds can be properly beauti- 
fied, it would be well to leave some 
of the old trees for shade and pro- 
tection until some of the newly-set 
ones get large enough for this pur- 
pose, even tho the place might look 
better without them. On such 
grounds we very often find terraces, 
embankments, etc., and in the major- 
ity of instances it will be necessary 
to remove these before the place can 
be made natural and beautiful. And, 
usually, when improving old grounds, 
all of the walks and drives will have 
to be torn up and re-located. It is 
not necessary to go into any further 
discussion of the plantings on such 
grounds, as the rules governing the 


locating and planting of the tress, 
shrubs, ete., should be followed in 


the improving of the old grounds:as 
far as it is possible. 


One other point that is specially 


impertant is in regard to fences 
around the place. The most of the 


old homes have fences around them, 
and, if nothing else were done in the 
way of improving the grounds except 
the removing of these old fences, a 
great deal would be accomplished. A 
fence cannot add any beauty to a 
place, and in this respect they are 
similar to walks. However, they are 
sometimes useful, but they should 
never be used unless they are neces- 
sary. Sometimes it is necessary to 
fence the grounds to keep cattle off 


of them. This is true only in sec- 
tions where the stock-law is not in 
effect. A showy or a fancy fence is 
always in bad taste, and beautiful 
places are often made to look 
“gaudy” and “flashy” just on account 
of the appearance of the fence. If 
a fence is necessary, let it be just as 
inconspicuous as possible. Paint it a 
color that is not showy, and at the 


as salvias, coleus, 
nias, etc., in them. This applies es- 
pecially to porehes that are high 
from the ground, as the plants may 
be planted in the ground where the 
porch is not very high from the 
ground, and the same effect obtained 
as with the window-boxes on the high 
porches. 


geraniums, petu- 





THE BEST TREES FOR STREETS. 


Mr. Woods Gives the Oaks Prefer- 
ence—Where the Elms and Maples 
Are Good. 


T IS no exaggeration to say that 

every city and town in the South 
annually wastes a great deal money 
in planting out worthless trees, or if 
they stumble on the right kind they 
are very apt to ruin them by bad 
pianting. This has béen going on 
for so many years that, it seems that 
the cities and towns prefer to waste 
their money in preference to paying 
a tree expert, following the idea of 
every man his own doctor or own 
lawyer. The selection, planting and 
care after planting is a profession of 
itself and only acquired by study ang 
practical work. 

There ought to be in this State at 


least 25 or 30 men engaged in this 
special business but there is only 


one (myself), and he gets very little 
to do. Every city, like Birmingham, 
for instance, ought to have the whole 
time of an expert, and he would, if 
he understood his business and put 
his heart in the work, be busy the 
whole year through. 

In your city, the maples would 
probably do well, but they would not 
do in the middle and lower sections. 
The must be the main reliance 
for us, and we do not need to go else- 


oaks 


where for them, as we have them 
with us. The Darlington, peculiar 
to small section, but will grow else- 
vhere; willow, white and chestnut 
oaks are the best; but the Spanish, 
red, and black oaks are also very 






ip your 


GHEW ROCK ans RYE) 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont / 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put | | 
mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today, 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” _ 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C,-~ 


THE TRUST- 





fine, but harder to transplant and a 
good deal slower of growth than the 
ones first mentioned. 


The elm is, of course, one of our 
finest trees, but its persistency in 
sending its thread-like roots into the 
sewer pipes, wherever there is the 
minutest crack, and soon filling them | 
up, puts it on the black list for street | 
planting, but it is splendid for parks. 
The American elm is the only one of 
the family worth planting. 

The hackberry and poplar are, in 
my opinion, worthless and should 
never be planted. I also discard the 
water oak, as it is inferior to the 
others, shorter lived, very liable to 
the attacks of insects, and a favorite 
lodging place for that miserable par- 
asite, the mistletoe, which is death 
te any tree upon which it settles. 

Every city ought to have its own 
nursery, and when it has, it can raise | 
its own trees for about half the nur- | 
sery prices. The latter are not too 
high but the difference is in the extra 





handling, packing and _ transporta- 

tion. Then, too, the sooner a tree is Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vine 
* aki t er cent. so threshes Whea' " 

planted after being taken up, the | Oats. "iE rhe machine I have ben looking for 20 years.” \ 

better the chance for it to live. This | 7¥rofW,,F. Massey. “A machine that will mect Sey 


is really the only way to have fine 
trees, for when you depend on forest 
trees it is impossible to get any num- | 
ber of them of the same size and 
shape. 

Trees give more beauty than all 
other plants combined, to say noth- 
ing of what they do for the health 
and comfort of the people. With 
nursery-grown trees, you have them 





all uniform in size and shape and 
they will continue so as long as they 
live. W. D. WOODS. 


Darlington, S. C. 





Wintering Carnations. 
HE florist always keeps all buds 
pinched off during summer, 








GROW MORE GRAIN 
OR EAT LESS BREAD 


Is the 





proposition before American 
people today. Seed selection, better ti. 
lage, and the growing of umes, are 
each helping to solve the »blem; but 
there is one element that is being con. 
stantly depleted by the growing of crops, 
which must be bought and turned to 
the soil. It is Phosphorus, and the most 
economical source of Phosphorus ig 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK HY 


Let us tell you more about i 
CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
Mt, Pleasant, Tennessee, 





so | 


that they will bloom more in winter, | 


but you will 
flowers if you 
well watered 


doubtless get 
pot them now, 


and shaded for a few 


many | 
keep | 


days, and then put them in the sun- | 


shine. Set them in a sunny window 


before frosty weather comes, syringe | 
or wash the foliage once a week, and 


keep the air moist by having a kettle 


of water on the back of the stove or | 


register at all times. 

Avoid cold drafts, shade, and a 
dry, hot atmosphere, and water reg- 
ularly but not too liberal. 

You may pot them and put them 
in a cellar window if you wish, where 
they will probably not bloom, but will 
keep green until next spring. Don’t 
keep plants in the cellar too wet.— 
Farmer’s Wife. 





The Camphor Tree as a Hedge. 


READ in a late issue of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, an article on 
hedges. The ones you named are 
good, but one of the best and 
graceful growers, which in the 
ture may be profitable also, is 
camphor tree. 
be trimmed any shape and does not 
lose its leaves. 

JOHN M. DRAIME. 
Citronelle, Ala. 


fu- 
the 


most | 


It grows rapidly, may | 











Peach and Apple 
Trees, 2c and up, 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 


Pear, Cherry, ete. Sell direct to planters 
Save 50 per cent, Free Catalog. 


NURSERY C0O., 


TENNESSEE 
- - Cleveland, 


8, - Tenn, 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Dept. 





demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn 
tion. Nothing likeit. Booklet **A’’ FR 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER C6., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


eriment Sta 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall 
offerings of all lands wanted 
for sale or for rent. We do 
our general advertising gua 
land advertisements, becaus¢ 
chaser should see land for ns 
foye buying. But no man is } 

fer land for sale in our pay intil he 
shown us satisfactory refer- 
to his honesty and _ financial 
responsibility. 


= 
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FARMS FOR SALE, 
8387 Acres near Hartsville, arli 
County, S. C., acres cleared; § 
house, four tenant houses, 
nual rental of ;§ F 25 p 
680 acres Marlboro County, %. 
Cheraw, 90 acres cleared; new 1a1 
and barns; 40 bushels corn per 
acres this season. Price, $7,500. 
terms, 
HICKSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cheraw, 8S. C. 


100 





500, Price $25 


ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCB 
GROWING 











east Mississippi give the intelligent farmé 
} better results than other sections 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
are selling for now. Write for free booklg 
and other information. 

W. A. HOUSTON, - - 





on the rich, gently rolling prairies of ead 
where 


Okolona, Mist 
——— 


The Home- seekers 
Opportuni ty 
that was 


Overlooked 


| Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 
Central of Georgia’s 2000 miles of modern 
railway. The land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
searce. Long growing seasons with abun 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and truck. 
But the greatest opportunity is for the 
general farmer, in home markets, at & 
ices, for all he produces, ae 
is in “Alabama and Georgia, 
ictures and sivned letters, 
mailed free. /.lso, ‘“How to Find the Farm 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 
J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. RY 
275 Wesi Broad Street, Savannah, Geord}4 
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saturday. November 2, 1912.] 


CORD-BREAKING PRICES 
- OF TOB ACC 0. 


$20 a Hundred Pounds the Average 

This Year Against $11 Kor Pre- 

yious five Years. 

AOBACCO is King,” the farmers 
1 of castern North Carolina are 
declaring; for never in the history 
of this section has one o} its staple 
products brought such prices. A 
yery conservative estimate is that the 
1912 crop of tobacco ‘raised in this 
favored section, will average the 
farmers $20 a hundred pounds. for 
the entire crop. It may reach an 
average of $21 or $22, as the better 
grades are yet to be sold, and there 
is not the slightest indication of a 
jowering of prices at this writing, 1% 
which fully 70 per cent .of the crop 
pes been marketed. 

That the average price of tobacco 
is very bigh this year will be readily 
seen from a comparison of the fol- 
lowing table of averages of the past 
five years. For this table of averages 
wo are indebted to Messrs. Cozart, 
Eagles & Carr, of Wilson, N. C., the 
leading warehousemen of the State. 

The average prices given are in 
round numbers as follows: 


a ee about $11.25 
BEN sogndi oicer shoe hie about 10.00 
Ne a ee about 9.00 
WR cigs we. Wie ee are about 11.50 
RUDI S885 0: dc: 60-05. about 14.50 


The 1908 and 1909 crops were 
average crops The 1910 and 1911 
crops were short by about 35. per 
eent. Especially is true of the 1911 
crop. 

A number of reasons can be given 
in explanation of this year’s high 


prices. No single one of them will 
suffice, but hen together they will. 
in our Opinion. form: a pretty cor- 


rect answer to the = oft-propounded 
query, “Why is tobacco so high this 
year?” 

The first rensou we shall give is, 
that the 1912 crop ot tobacco raised 
in eastern North Carolina is the besi 
crop ever raised in that section. Ti 
is conceded by all well posted tobac- 
comen, that for high color, fine fiber, 
good body and texture, the cutters 
of the 1912 crop cannot be excelled. 
This is true also of the 
Better fillers were never raised any 
where. The rains coming just as 
they did, at the proper time, were 
more the cause of this class of to- 
bacco being produced than anything 
else, 








xXport types. 





\nother good reason for the high 
prices is. a shortage in the Old Belt 
section, estimated at from 25 to 56 
per cent: also the shortage in the 
1910 and 1911 crops in the New Belt. 

Another good reason is, the disso- 
lution of the great Tobacco Trusi, 
Which took place last year. By the 
terms of this dissolution the stock oi 
tobacco went into the hunds of one 
company and those companies thai 
Were formerly branches of the Trust 
are compelled to go on the market 
and buy stock for the manufacturing 
end of their companies Common 
Seise tells us that if four or five 
Men have to have a vertain article, 
it will sell higher than if this certain 
article is desired by only one man, 
altho he may be a purchasing agent 
for severs} 


eon Vv 

The ft rth ined last reason we 
shall give that the 1912 crop of 
tobacco in the New Belt is just an 
“6 rage crop pounds, no attempt 
yens made by the irmers to raise 
alarge cro} i bart for 1912. ‘The 
bulk Of tobrece a 1 ensteri 
Carolina ised fo { ‘ette and 
bipe purposes. We are told that th 
isal year ending June 30, 1912 
Showed nerease of 2.000,000,000 
“garett manufactured over th 
Previous fiscal year While our type 


* tobacco is used principally for 
“garette and pipe purposes, yet all 
the cigarettes used in the United 
Slates are not made of this kind of 
tobaceo, but the Turkish, so-called 
Turkish, Burley and. other kinds. 











“hile this two billion cigarett 
tas) look very big in figures, 
when it is Known that three eel 
ot tobacco will make one thousand ! 
cigarettes, the increase in the con- | 
sumption is not so big after all. If 
the farmers of eastern North Caro- 
lina make the mistake of increasing 
their acreage in 1913 to help supply 
the tobacco for these two billion cig- 
arettes, they will make a very grave 
mistake. The acreage for 1913 
should not be increased even a singic 
acre. Keep these big companies 
wanting your tobacco, and you will 
always get a good price for it. The 
soil of eastern North Carolina is of 
such a type that enough tobacco | 
could be planted in one year to sup- 
ply the whole world for two years 
By this, we mean of -the .-type of to- 
bacco Carolina raises. Plant just 
such a sized crop as you pitched for 
1912, and tho the kindly rains of 
heaven may not descend just as they 
did this year at the proper season, 
yet your average for the crop will 
be high. Plant a big crop and you 
will ‘“‘kill the goose that lays the 
solden egg,” just as certain as the 
sun shines. Keep the tobacco people 
always wanting tobacco and = raise 
just enough to fill the demand aid 
vou will always get good prices. 

R. W. MeFARLAND. 
Wilson. N. C. 
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: Reduced Fares BG 





Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 


Missouri and Old Mexico 


Stopovers allowed at points west of Missis- 
sippi River, on both going and return trip. 
Return limit 25 days. 


Splendid service via Frisco and Memphis. 
For full information and rates write 


A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, Frisco Lines 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Siandard the 
World Over. 





We build 
arts for 
&eneral use, 
for break- 
ing colts, 
| 6 Setag 

















/ « , trotting-bred horses, exercising draft hors 3, 
Hessog AE EIS AIS — j BN and for vural mail carriers for one horse 
ERAGE CONN TIC. Ne Ww vo 0s SEC. Ee, ea prs | or @ pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
‘ ee COTTON’ F Write for Cat. S. Address. 
FIGULES SND Iv BER CENTAE, THE COWDITTON APOE ay CONO/ TION é he 7 W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, LLL. 
SELON (—) THE VERA AVERAGE CONCITICN  \. My ~~ 
la /O-WEAR AVERAGE NOT VET ESTABLISHED SEPTEMEGER 25, 19/2 mer 





THE COTTON CROP AT THE OCTOBER GOVERNMENT 
REPORT. Bolte 


HIS United States Department 
the crop condition by States w 


based on statistics of September 


cate decrease in condition; black cu 
or minus figures. 
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Keep a Lookout For Hog Cholera. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


terminat 

The 
symptoms in a herd should arouse 
quick action, and the best advice we 


in paralysis and death. 
~htest suspicion of these 





ean give our subscribers is to call in 
the local veterinarian inimediatels 
hog cholera is suspected. We can- 
not emphasize this precaution too 
strongly. Many a herd has been en- 


tirely wiped ont bs the failure to call 
ir the veterinarian when signs of hog 
cholera first appeared. 

Even after this disease has st 
cured a hold, the veterinarian can 
often control the outbreak with the 
aid of hog cholera serum. 

The efficiency of the serum treat- 
ment has now been proven beyond 
question, but the safest and wisest 
plan is to eall in the veterinarian and 
have him administer the serum. 





The veterinarian should be -suim- 
moned because he is best qualified io 
diagnose the disease, determine 
severity, the quantity of serum bee- 
essary to be injected. and advis 
best and speediest method for gr: 
ling witl Furthermoi 
he is eq th if i 
stron jer ms OF Tire 

rut 

As oa preventive (measur 
strongly advise the ‘rum treatment 
of all hogs, particularly where chol 
era makes its appearance in the 
nelghborhood It is better to im- 
munize the hog before cholera actu- 


i 
ally attacks the herd, as after the 
disease appears there is a possibility 
that the results may not be so uni- 
formlys satisfactory, as a number of 
the hogs may be ‘infected with chol- 


















of Agriculture map shows at a glance pi be Sega : 
P eight weeks 
hen the October report was issued, and young 
25 White cuts in cireles indi- 
ts, increase, corresponding to. plus POLAND CHINA HOGS 
ants [ can pleas 
; : ; . 5 me mosi anything you want, from a fall § 
era before immunity is established. | up to a sow and pigs fine herd bear. 
Remember that the germs causing ! Over one hundred com 
} aa é These hos ar 7 2 that 
hog cholera may be carried by birds, , can 1x ind be rs 
fowls, animals or through the air wherever show. Bus ; 
thiriyv fla s 
Treatment or immunization with R. H. LILE, Clarkson, Kentucky. 
hog. cholera serum renders the hogs 7 4 
practicalls imiminne from ~ cholera. JERSEY BULL a3 o 
The cost of inimunizing is verv small ” “3 Lue a ; 
r producing oope AWil, 
compared with the value to the owner |) pounds. su 
of the herd. Hav furtl 
tee hin 
Hog cholera serum is advertised in| vidual 
oe = . ; : foi Will s 
oir columns and is aiso furnished by Bit Out OP a4 if reat net 
some States. 69631, W. D. DIC KINSON. Burkeville, Va. 
P i. 
| A Chanee to Make Money 
Double Dealing. 
ee : : 
. ; r 5 ung pe 2 who wis , é 
ib eee on the tarm is, in these days Young people wh ish profitable 
of searce labor, worth really more: employment during the summer and 


: ay «13 1c yfow le \ Le s a 
than an othe ines OF WOrk where } fall months should correspond with 
fabor is more efficient and all the 
“short cuts” must be tried out and 
proved pay well for the securing of new sub- 


our Circulation Department. We will 


In moving rocks off the land, you) seriptions and the renewal of old 
are getting rem out of the way of - : 
e getting them ees ne way OT ones. Energetic boys and girls can 
cultivation, and building a silo, rock 








dams across ashing slopes, or make good money at this work. 
making rock ices, as they do in ‘Vrite today to Circulation Manager, 
Knegland, to stamd the ages. The Progressive Farmer, for full 
The new p nd hat attach particulars, and get ready at once 
ent can also carry a land roller all for the subscription season. 
at one process, tf power Is aniple. 
Planting cotton with a one-seed t é 
dropper. spacing your plants at de iT Costs $2 
sired distance, requiring little or no We mean “Types and Breeds of farm 
chopping out and not even “laying-  Animals,’? by Prof. C.S. Plumb. It is 
;' but planting on the level. worth it, however, for it has pictures 
What is the use to ‘lay-off.’ The and deseriptions of all the leading 
n who can lay-off with a shovel. ) eds of farm animals and makes you 
can lay-off with the plants ar OW iust ache to be a stockman. A good 
process 


in hauling your baled cotton to book for the young people to read and 
market, on return trip, why not haul look at. 
back your fertilizer? {[ aiways do. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
and get same terms as spring deli 


ery. H: EUGENE PANT. 4 cons ; 











to the Southwest 
Oct. 1 and 15, Nov. 5 and 19, 
Dec. 3 and 17, 1912 
On above dates reduced fare, home- 
seekers tickets will be sold from points in 
the Southeast, via Frisco Lines to points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 


1in2 (24) THE PROGRESSIVE FAR WER 


Stretch the Right Fence ” ; 
in the Right Place| | © Me? s=y5~ 


Bar stock with a Stock Fence ; bar hogs with a 
Hog Fence ; bar chickens with a Chicken Fence ; a 
etc. Only fencing designed for a particular PORTE IND- 


purpose will assure full efficiency, . greatest Sweepstakes a 


economy and complete satisfaction. ' n a. E 
) Winner! Winner!! Winner!!! 


) ’ The Rumely Oil Pull Tractor won the GOLD Medal © 
' and Sweepstakes at the Winnipeg Tractor Contest, 7 


is made in a large variety of styles, sizes and It plowed at a FUEL COST of | 
weights, and perfectly meets every requirement 


We Prove less than 34c. an acre (Canadian © 
of FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICK- - i —17 per cent. cheap 4 
EN, POULTRY ‘and RABBIT YARD and what We Claim ee Piss pee per than — 
GARDEN. When buying your fencing, be Oil Pull “E” Rated Delivered P . 3 
sure to select proper styles, and you will realize i OS ba It won both the brake tests, also ~ 


longest and best fence-service at lowest cost. Drawbarh.p. 30. 42. the plowing test — all the tests — 


; .p. . 76.5 ’ 
The Present Day “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence |: ne AGAINST ALL COMPETITORS, 
made of our special formula Basic f pi A. It proved itself to be the MOST ECO. 
Open Hearth Whe, thoreughiy and Drawbarh.p. 15, 22.4 NOMICAL FARMING ENGINE IN THE 
heavily galvanized with pure zinc, Brake hp. 30. a7 WORLD. 
and wires electrically welded at Cheaper Than Steam or Horses. 1 
every contact point, producing the | ’ a 
ee Get an OIL PULL now for your fall plowing and = 


4 pei pele. cons ee ae all other fall and winter work. Get ready now for 7 
as Proven to be the Strongest an ost Durable an early start next spring. 
“ pittsburgh Perfect’? Fences are sold by dealers every- 


where. See them when in need of fencing; or write Better send postal at once for catalog and complete information. 
direct for full information and new catalogue showing | 


all styles and sizes. RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO. 4 DALLAS NASHVILLE CROWLEY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Makers of “‘ Pittsburgh Perfect”’ Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, 
Annealed and Galvanized Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Twisted 
Cable Wire; Fence Staples ; Poultry Netting Staples ; Standard Wire 
Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing Nails; “‘ Pitts. 
burgh Perfect ’’ Fencing. 
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Are you ready for 


TOT CCNALGOITTITTINYA | 


Are you ready for holiday com- 
pany or those frequentoccasions 
when visitors come for dinner? 


Try This Stump Puller Our Risk sii cape linen and gold band 


We are the inventors of the Stump Puller, and for more than fifty years our 


ina are best set off with iP 
efforts have been given to the development and perfection of the Smith 
machine. 


Its design and compactness insures the maximum of strength and ; et arses 
the minimum in weight; its low-down feature gives it double the power for St : 
the same force expended on any other machine made; it can be changed in- 


— for use with the straight rope or any number of Blocks from one to 
‘our. 


Ne Ki2 
Our Latest Wonderful Improvements SSsaaiea KU ] 7 E R Price $50 
~The new model Smith is provided with our Pivot-Anchor to insure the 


Electro silver 
equipoise of the machine under any conditions that may exist, our N° K9004/3C lated set of 
, Patent Drum-flange to insure the i 


se 3 krives 
winding of the rope in even lay- Price $2.25 with case 7 able Cutlery 6 forks. 
7. Gah car Amennie an . : . , 1g 
bung. on the Platform where the ff Triple-plated silver knives, forks, spoons, carvers, with 
whole machine mus otrer e- ‘ h4 e 
sistance to the heaviest load, and {| || Wide variety of handles—these on your table bespeak true | 
our Imperial Slack Rope Take-Up j <2 e e ° ° j 
for making the hitch to the stump Se hospitality. Give years of satisfactory wear. Nottoo 
at any point on the Pull Rope. | Bata 4 




















4 \ Y eh, ; “a * F 
The Most Profitable Machine Made for Farm Use Today \ vas good for daily use, yet worthy the formal occasion. 
The Smith machine can be used with either one or two horses in the heaviest 


work; it will clear from one to three acres a day; it will pull the largest tree { ie 
and stump out by the roots and it will pull them quicker than the holes can 

be bored for dynamite; it will transform your waste lands into the most 

productive, while the first crop on one acre will pay for the machine. You 

can rent it out by the day and get your money back in a month. 


Zee, Men = —— = Send for Simmons Cream Separator Booklet No, 
Our Three Year Guarantee hs = 


We want one of these machines on every stump and timbered farm in the : = he - as < » 2 Simmons Hardware Company, 
country. Every machine is backed with our $100,000 guarantee to replace any - Zs gi ss — St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 
casting broken for three years from date of purchase. Send today for our new 


a a, 2 Toledo, Minneapolis, Sioux City, 
Catalogue, and with it we will send you our Special Introductory Offer and y => : <a Wichita. 
our Free Trial Proposition. y 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO.., wncréscenr smn 


CRESCENT, Mi 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forge 


Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. Simmons. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 











WILLIAMS MILLS TURI 
$297 Buys This Elegant WARRANTED == py CORN iyto MONE! 


VIEW OF 


Top Buggy. m6 CFive ans Mill has pebble stone grit buhrs; hat 

i Years. CLOSED i” \ substances cause no injury; bubrs ¢@ 

Retail Price $60.00, Buggies, Surreys, — ie = not run together when mill runs emp§ 
Seve det out our Joubere, our Whele- oe La i ~~ : 

salers and our Retailers and offer YOU Ais N IY — a ieee | Strong frame—simple feed. 4 

eat ar ca 4 Delivered Pi reid pS an | } Pi wed it isn’t all you expect youg 

A ><a YS SH} j ° : 

an an Der i. SISK SS your, money back. Write 

«en Anger eof Acta lig AAS MEL | “1 RSE A for catalogue and prices. | 


- * Williqnrs Mill Mfg. Co., "4 








